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aN three months the canned foods industry will 
(ph Bey} reach the peak of i its year’s work—Canned Foods 


the national scisiaitaitanin, It is the test of cooperation of 
local groups and individuals. 


Canned Foods Week success depends on working together, 
heart and soul. And cooperation should go all the way— 
we must cooperate with the public, whose goodwill we 


must have, by giving them foods of the right quality, 
always. 


In so far as cans, deliveries, service are concerned, count on 
the Canco organization for every effort to make quality 
canned foods an actual market fact. 


American Can Company: 
CANNED FOODS WEEK ~ ~ ~ NOVEMBER 10th—20th 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK FIBRE 
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+= CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIM ORE MD. 


SEC LARKSBURG, 
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WE HAVE ON HAND 
for immediate shipment 


2 Used 


Universal Tomato Fillers 


in good condition 


For Sale Cheap 
Write for price 


We can also supply promptly 
NEW: 

Universal Tomato Fillers 
Hot Water Exhausters 
New Perfection Pea Fillers 
Rotary Syrupers 
Tomato Washers 
Electric Process Clocks 
Beet and String Bean Fillers 


Wire your order and shipment will be made promptly 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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STEGHE 


“We excel Our Labels 


ns _ are the Highest Standard 
erit for Commyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 
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Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or in the silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 


Patented stack or for the filling of large silos. 


United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 
Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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Pfaudler 900-Gallon Glass Lined Tomato Pulp Transport- 
ation Tank Which Hauls Tomato Pulp from the Pulping 
Stations to the Main Plant at Lancaster.—E. A. RANSING 
SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


“YOUR GLASS LINED TRUCK 
TANK PAID FOR ITSELF 
ON THE FIRST PACK” 


Vacuum Pans 


Storage Tanks (Used for Hauling Tomato Pulp) 
Bean Soakers —E. A. RANSING SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 
Glass Lined Pipe 

Brine Tanks 


gq By immediately converting the tomatoes into pulp it is possible to prevent spoilage 
where weather conditions are adverse. 


q This method of handling will save you money. 


Send for General Canning Catalog. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PFAUDLER 


gir 
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UNITED STATES 
CAN 


\ 
factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 
U Chicago Sales Office 


111 West Street 
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Canadian Plant 


= Ltd. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


WASHING CUT PUMPKIN 


YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFI 
BY CANNED FOODS WEEK 


The MONITOR Cylindrical 

th Washer is doing this work per- 

RAN 


} 


Naturally, some _ special 


features are necessary but we 
know what they are and apply 
them. 


It will reduce your ex- 
pense of preparing and the 
machine delivers a nice pro- 
duct removing seeds, pulp and 
other refuse. 


This is worth your atten- 
tion if you are packing pump- 
kin. 


ED Foops SPECIAL AGENTS 
Ov. - to ° A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 
SUPPORT IT. Leavitt & Eddington Go. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SILVER CREEK, N Y Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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VIS 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Yevi 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


Yen 


ESTABLISHED 1863 
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“THE MODEL SHOP” 
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SOUTHERN SERVICE 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


OUR new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 
us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 

Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 

conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN 

users with overnight service. . 

Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 

Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 

valuable time in Baltimore freight yards. 

SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 

been subjected. 


SOUHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 
Special Machinery Built to Order 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 
BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CoO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 


Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. - 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions. among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

_ Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters. 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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No. 50 


EDITORIALS 


AN FRANCISCO—It begins to look as if San 
Francisco would be “IT” as the next Convention 
city for the annual Convention, and so if you 

have been thinking about it, you have probably been 
thinking along the right line. Nothing definite has 
as yet been announced, but that is the way the wind 
seems to be blowing as we write. 

And we are told that another new Richard has 
come upon the field in the event that San Francisco is 
not chosen—Montreal, Canada. Well, Montreal is wet- 
ter than Atlantic City, and wetter than San Francisco, 
though it is on the Pacific Ocean. Montreal is a beauti- 
ful city and has often extended a hearty welcome to 
the Convention to meet there, and we are told these 
Canadian metropolises are attracting hordes of Amer- 
ican tourists in summer—and in winter, too. But 
Montreal is running a poor second at this particular 
moment, with San Francisco running well out in front, 
and ‘running easy’ as the race fan would say. 


RI-STATE TO MEET—Canners in these. Tri- 
States will read with interest the following an- 
pouncement by Secretary Dashiell: 


Princess Anne, Md., July 28, 1926. 


Gentlemen : 

There will be two meetings of the Tri-State 
Packers Association held early in August, which 
our members and all tomato canners in the Tri- 
State territory are cordially invited to attend. 

The first of these meetings will be held at 
Easton, Maryland, in the Auditorium ot the New 
Theatre, Friday, August 6th, 1926, at 1 P. M. to 
3 P. M., to which tomato canners are especially 
invited, as matters pertaining to the tomato can- 
ning industry will be exclusively considered, and 
valuable information pertaining to acreage, crop 
conditions, etc., will be given out. In order to 


save time, and enable those coming from a dis- 
tance to return home the same evening, the meet- 
ing will be called to order promptly at 1 P. M. 

At 3 P. M. there will be an executive session 
of the canner members of the Association. 


The second of said meetings will be held at 
Frederick, Md., at the Francis Scott Key Hotel, on 
Monday following (August 9th), at 1.30 P .M., to 
which corn canners are especially invited, and at 
which information of interest to all corn canners, 
gathered from the various corn packing sections, 
will be presented. 

These meetings, coming, as they do, before 
the canning season for these articles begins, 
should be of great interest and value, and we hope 
for a large attendance at both meetings.” 


STOUNDING—Last year Ex-President of the 

National Canners Association “Jimmy” Ander- 

son electrified the pea canners of the country, and 
other canners as well, by turning out over 24,000 cases 
of peas per day at his Smithfield (Utah) cannery, and 
he added that he could have exceeded this high mark 
had the peas been ready. To one who can go back to 
the early days of canning, when first a few hundred 
cans, and then a few thousand cans per day, were re- 
garded as wonderful feats of business, Mr. Anderson’s 
accomplishment came as a revelation, for in addition to 
this it must be remarked that 98 per cent of this was 
fancy stock. This record does not mean the mere 
“slushing through” of a veritable cataract of green 
peas; the entire mass was carefully and painstak- 
ingly handled to produce the high grade needed. And 
of course back of this record number of cases of 
sealed cans had to be the handling of the crops in the 
field, and their transportation to the cannery, and all 
that that indicates. In every way it represented a 
tremendous industrial achievement. 


But now comes news from Hawaii that simply 
dwarfs Mr. Anderson’s effort. On July 8th, 1926, the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. cannery turned out 63,408 
cases of finished canned pineapple; on July 9th, the 
next day, this same factory’s output totaled 69,540 
cases, and on the very next day, July 10th, these fig- 
ures were again surpassed by a production of 70,273 
cases of canned pineapple. 

You men who understand the “job” of handling 
from field to and through the factory the quanity of 
produce sufficient to fill over 70,000 cases of 24 cans 
each, try to visualize this picture. It is true they ran 
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24 hours, and it is likewise probably true that they 
used three shifts of employes to do this. But that 
_ merely adds to the task. Picture the job of cutting 


and loading the pines, hauling to the factory and then. 


taking off the alligator-like hide from the fruit, sizing 
it properly, taking out the core, cutting or preparing, 
filling, syruping, sealing and cooking, and storing, 
more cases of canned pineapple in one day than would 
represent the year’s output of some of our largest can- 
neries in other lines. And you know that this Ha- 


waiian pineapple is carefully handled to produce a high 
There was 


quality uniform article in every respect. 
no “slushing through” here, either. 

The world at large cannot grasp the enormity of 
this task; but you as canners ought to be able to pic- 
ture it, even if you will find trouble in believing it, for 
the thing is astonishing almost beyond belief. 

What a day the canning industry has reached! 


ANNED CANTALOUPE? — Hermetically sealed 
@ food has always been termed “canned” because 
the agent usually used to produce the hermet- 
ically sealed condition has been the tin can. Foods in 
glass jars and other receptacles are also hermetically 
sealed in these days, but we speak of the generally ac- 
cepted understanding of this term. 


Now, however, there comes a new product and a 
popular one. A firm of cantaloupe growers in Cali- 
fornia has installed a machine, recently devised and we 
presume patented, to coat the ripe cantaloupes with 
what they call “cellacote,” and which they claim her- 
metically seals the fruit and will permit its keeping for 
an indefinite time. It is claimed the cantaloupes can 
be picked in their prime, with the full ripe flavor, and 
at a rate of 150 per minute coated with this trans- 
parent fluid, aired and dried at the same operation, 
ready for packing in crates for shipment to all parts of 
the world, and that the fruit will arrive with all its 
original flavor and in good condition. We presume this 
“cellacote” is put on hot, and that the heat will kill any 
bacteria adhering to the outside of the cantaloupes, 
and then, as it cools, solidfies, forming an hermetically 
sealed capsule or covering, and thus keeping out any 
further invasion of bacteria. So it presents a new form 
of hermetical sealing, one which will be watched by this 
industry with much interest, because if it will work 
with as delicate and fragile a fruit as cantaloupe, it 
would doubtless work with other more substantial 
products. Evidently some one has adopted the old 
legend of coating a watermelon with shellac and keep- 
ing it until Christmas, and has made a commercial 
product of it. 


It would seem we are only on the threshold of the 
art of preserving food products, which canning began 
125 years ago. The wonder is that the world existed 
for about seven thousand years without any effort to 
preserve its foods from one day to another, other than 
the preserving methods of Nature itself. And now 
that we have started, who shall say what the end will 
be? . 


EARLY REFERENCE TO FOOD PRESERVATION 
BY HEAT 
By Katherine Golden Bitting 
N spite of the fact that preservation of food by heat 
is thought to be a somewhat recent invention, it is 


due to celebrate its two hundred and forty-sixth 
anniversary. Among the recipes for preserving found 
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in a small but exceeding interesting volume of fifty 
pages is the following that is practically a description 
of the present-day method: 


(82) To Keep Gooseberries, Damsons or Bullies— 
Gather gooseberries at their full growth, but not ripe. 
Top and tail them and put them into glass bottles, put 
corks on them, but not too close; then set them on a 
gentle fire, in a kettle of cold water up to the neck, but 
wet not the cork, let them stand till cold, then beat in 
the corks hard, and pitch them over. 


You may do them in an oven if you please, or cork 
them down hard, and pitch them over, and they will 
keep without scalding. 


The title of the book is: “A Book of Receipts Ac- 
cording to the Newest Method, Proper for Pastry, 
Cookery and Pickleing,”’ 1680. The book is a beauti- 
fully printed octavo volume, bound in leather, with 
strong Whatman-like paper. The first receipt has an 
illuminated letter, and the receipts are numbered and 
separated by fancy strips of various designs. It is a 
gem as to construction aside from its historical value, 


a it seems a pity that the author’s name with with- 
eld. 


It seems ever to have been the custom of writers 
on cookery to “appropriate” without credit the work of 
their predecessors, depending for originality on rear- 
rangement or slight reconstruction, but this one seems 
to have escaped such a fate, for in the many works that 
immediately followed no mention of it has been found. 


It is of further interest that in the same year a 
work was published on the pressure cooker in English 
and in the following year in French by a French phy- 
sicist and physician, Denis Papin. The invention was 
made primarily for work on foods, particularly to ex- 
tract the nutriment from bones. It had been deter- 
mined that jelly from bones and feet aided in the diges- 
tion of other foods and was valuable in preventing 
scurvy. He hoped, by using pressure during the cook- 
ing, to extract a larger quantity and a better product 
than by the ordinary method. In these experiments 
Papin devised the safety value which is still standard 
for stationary boilers, on account of which he is known 
in engineering rather than for his work upon foods. 


Papin found that nutritive extracts or jelly could 
be prepared from bones; that the cooking of meats 
could be facilitated at temperatures above boiling, and 
that some chemical reactions could be greatly acceler- 
ated by higher temperatures. He had no thermome- 
ters or pressure gauge. He had to depend upon sus- 
pending a weight on a string a yard long to act as a 
pendulum for counting seconds and to divide the lever 
cn his safety valve so as to indicate pressure in atmos- 
pheres (then reckoned at 12.5 pounds), methods which 
were too crude to be able to deduce more than indica- 
tions of what might take place. Moreover, the danger 
from the apparatus, especially when operated at from 
100 to 150 pounds, as was then supposed to be neces- 
sary, dissuaded others from experimenting with it 
along similar lines. 


One hundred and twenty-five years elapsed before 
others used the same principles and developed them so 
as to have a practical use, and the subject is still far 
from being exhausted either from a scientific or prac- 
tical standpoint. « 


hg 
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WHO WOULD 
BLAME? 


if your plant were to burn now and 
you were without adequate fire 
insurance? 


You are responsible for the safety of 
the investment in your plant, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and in 
your stock of canned foods. Only 
with adequate fire insurance can the 
protection of this investment be com- 
plete. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


provides your insurance at a cost so 
reasonable that you cannot afford to 
deprive your business of the protect- 
ion it should have. 


Check over your values now and 
make sure that you have enough in- 
surance. If you have not, send 
your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Many Weary Miles For A 


Few Pennies 


Our Fourth Reader—or was it 
our Fifth?—used to tell us the 
story of Abraham Lincoln walk- 
ing seven miles to return a few 
pennies to a customer he had 
overcharged at the Grocery store 


where he clerked. This, and 
similar instances, caused him to be known as 
‘‘Honest Abe’’. 


It may seem that Lincoln overdid the thing but— 
how many other clerks have you heard of who had 
prefixing their name? 

Lincoln earned his name by his unfailing 
honesty,—because he could be trusted. 

Honesty does not consist merely of returning 
overcharge; it is built into the merchandise; it is 
reflected in the prices of the trustworthy manu- 
facturer. 


And Anderson-Barngrover take a pardonable 
pride in the knowledge that for more than a 
quarter of a century they have honesty and truth- 
fully served the canning industry. A full dollars’s 
worth of value is received for every dollar the 


canner spends with us. And it will continue to 
be so’ 


A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE UNIFORM 
PRODUCTS AND QUALITY. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES 


Green Forest, Ark., July 21.—Tomatoes in this section are 
late, with about half the acreage of last year. Will not be 
any to speak of for packing before 15th or 20th of August. 


Green Forest, Ark., July 22.—Tomatoes about three weeks 
late. Acreage about 50 per cent of last year. Very dry now. 
Crop will be short; expect 75 to 80 per cent of normal if we 
get rain soon. 


Gilroy, Cal., July 24.—The acreage planted is about the 
same or slightly in excess of last year. The condition of crop 
in most districts probably 85 or 90 per cent. In other words, 
crop looks good. Weather has been favorable. Probably have 
much greater tonnage than last year. 


Newark, Del., July 26.—Tomatoes at this time are looking 
fairly well, but this section has had considerable rain within 
the past two weeks. Acreage 50 per cent of last year. Pros- 
.pective yield depends upon weather conditions from now until 
crop time. 


Springfield, Ill.,, July 26.—Tomato crop about two weeks 
late. Rain needed badly. We have only 40 per cent of average 
acreage this year, and the yield will be less to the acre. 


Summitville, Ind., July 26.—Tomatoes are doing fairly well 
but quite a bit late and not very heavy settings. Crop from 
acreage standpoint greatly reduced. If we get early frost the 
crop will be very light. 


Noblesville, Ind., July 26.—Tomatoes look pretty good but 
need rain. 


Montrose, Iowa, July 22.—Soil is in very good condition 
and vines are a good color and vigorous. My acreage is same 
as last year—125 acres, and the yield should be better than 1925 
as the soil. has been in better shape to work. Our yield last 
year was very light on account of wet, heat, and more wet. 
Crop is not up to normal at this writing and I should say about 
78 per cent of normal condition. 


Keokuk, Iowa, July 26.—Tomato acreage only about 50 per 
cent of last year, vines looking fairly well and tomatoes setting 
on, but crop’ will depend entirely on weather conditions. 


White Plains, Ky., July 20.—Crop conditions in this section 
of the country: It is very hot and dry, having had practically 
no rain in a month or more. Acreage cut to about 60 per cent. 
Crop very late. Unless relieved by rain in a few days the 


tomato crop will suffer greatly. The thermometer is standing 
-over 100 in shade. 


Stoutland, Mo., July 20.—We are not canning this season 
but our acreage is assumed by another factory. Acreage on 
tomatoes 100 per cent. Crop two or three weeks late. Plants 


small due to excessive drought. Impossible at this time to even 
guess at the yield. 


Mountain View, Mo., July 20.—All crops are suffering very 
much for the want of rain. The last rain was June 12th. 

There is about 25 per cent tomato crop compared with last 
year. Season 30 days late; quite a number of plants died, mak- 
ing a poor stand. The outlook for a crop is very poor. In 
some fields the plants are dying. 


Anderson, Mo., July 22.—Tomatoes are our only canning 


crop. Acres, 1926, 800; five plants in operation, one idle. 
1925, 2,300; six plants in operation. 
in operation. 


Condition of crop is good and about two weeks later than 
last year, but not much later for normal year. Moisture is and 
has been plentiful since May. So dry early that many failed 


Acres, 
Acres, 1924, 500; one plant 
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to raise plants or obtain a stand when transplanting. And this 
has materially reduced the acreage. No blight nor disease nor 
worms as yet, and plants are setting heavily to fruit and full 
of bloom. Condition of crop above the average and good nor- 


‘mal pack of good quality is expected. 


We have one car of spot tomatoes on hand which is com- 
posed of 2%s and 3s. We have been able to dispose of the 
requisite amount of packed to order goods among our old cus- 
tomers, and they are established houses of good standing. Not 
on the market with either spots or futures, as we look for a 
stronger market and good demand for spots this fall at a price 
more nearly in line with costs and better quality than formerly. 


Birch Tree, Mo., July 27.—Our tomato acreage is 40 per cent 
of last year’s. Condition of plants is very good considering the 
dry weather; some local rains, but to date no general rain. 
The plants are fruiting well, but two week’s late. Will begin 
packing tomatoes August 10th. 


Salem, N. J., July 26.—Acreage in Salem County, N. J., 
about normal. But 25 per cent less than last year. Prospective 
yield 75 per cent of normal and 50 per cent as compared with 
this time last year. 


Western, Oreg., July 21.—Tomatoes: Hot weather helped 
them. Prospects good, but quantity very small. 


Medford, Oreg., July 22.—Tomatoes: Drought has affected 
this crop; only about 50 per cent expected. 


Woodbine, Pa., July 24.—Tomatoes: Acreage cut 3314 per 
cent or more. Crop late and uneven. 


Springwood, Va., July 23.—Tomatoes: Late plants, dry 
weather; will hardly get one-half of last year’s pack. 


Argyle, Wis., July 23.—Tomatoes: 25 per cent less acreage 
on tomatoes than in 1925. About three weeks late also and 
need moisture at present writing. 


CORN 


Newark, Del., July 26.—Corn at this time is looking fairly 
well, but this section has had considerable rain within the past 
two weeks. Acreage 50 per cent of last year. Prospective 
yield depends upon weather conditions from now until crop time. 


Paxton, IIl., July 26.—Corn: Our acreage is practically the 
same as last year. Crop condition hardly up to normal—about 
75 per cent. Quality should be good. Season ten days to two 
weeks late; danger of frost. 


Flat Rock, Ind., July 26.—We are interested only in corn. 
Our acreage is nearly 30 per cent less than last year, and we 
believe that Indiana acreage as a whole is 25 per cent less than 
last year. As to yield, with favorable conditions from now on 
we think it will be normal, and by that we means an average 
crop; not like last year, as the yield in all Indiana last year was 
30 per cent above normal. 

We believe that Indiana will pack 30 to 40 per cent less 
corn than was packed last year. 


Summitville, Ind., July 26.—Corn is very backward. Dry 
weather is damaging it greatly. No chance to start on Ever- 
green and Country Gentleman before September 1st. 

Noblesville, Ind., July 26.—Sweet corn has been seriously 


damaged by hot, dry weather. If we do not get rain soon yield 
will be cut in half. 


Red Oak, Iowa, July 26.—Our corn is being injured by the 
dry weather. Our acreage is above normal and if sufficient mois- 
ture falls we will have a wonderful pack for this small plant. 
As compared with normal poe in every respect, we believe we 
are somewhat advanced. However we have practically our an- 
ticipated pack sold. 


Portland, Me., July 26.—The sweet corn acreage is about 
two-thirds of normal. The seed came well and we have a good 
stand of corn. It is from ten days to two weeks late at the 
present time. More warm weather is needed and occasional 
rains. If good weather prevails from now until packing season 


we will look for a fair crop; otherwise we will look for a very 
short crop. 


Buckeystown, Md., July 27.—Corn: Practically the same 
acreage as in 1925—1,177 acres. Price $14 per ton, 1926; $18 in 
1925. ‘Yield approximately 75 per cent in prospect this year. 
No other crops. Last year’s pack all shipped out. 
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Announcement: 


Our Sales Office is now located at 
717 S. Wolfe Street 


( Formerly occupied by the Southern Can Company ) 


Where we shall be pleased at any and all times to 
have our many friends call to see us. | 


Same old phone number, Wolfe 6300 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to 91¢”’ square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue , CHICAGO 
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Dryden, Me., July 20.—We have about one-half as many 
acres of corn as we had last year, and at this time it is about 
three weeks late. If we have a late fall we should get a fair pack. 


Woodbine, Pa., July 24.—Corn: 40 per cent cut in acreage 
and two weeks late. Not a good stand. 


Tripoli, Iowa, July 26.—We have 800 acres—20 per cent less 
than last year. Our crop is looking well in general; some fields 
are uneven but would say about 80 to 85 per cent normal. 

We are all sold up and hoping for a good pack. 


BEANS 


Noblesville, Ind., July 26.—The dry weather will cut our 
green bean yield to about half. Beans are drying up. 

White Plains, Ky., July 20.—Dry weather has taken our 
early beans. 


Portland, Me., July 26.—The string bean acreage is about 
one-half normal. The crop looks nice. The beans are from 
ten days to two weeks late. 


New Era, Mich., July 26.—Wax bean prospects are fair. 
Acreage reduced by 50 per cent. 

Birch Tree, Mo., July 27.—The bean crop was cut by the 
dry weather 50 per cent. The packing season will be com- 
pleted this week. 


Mountain View, Mo., July 20.—All crops are suffering very 
much for rain. The last rain was June 12th. The acreage of 
the bean crop is about 25 per cent of 1925. The crop is almost 
a total failure in this section of the State from dry, hot weather. 


Western, Oreg., July 21.—Beans, beets, and carrots started 
fine, but recent hot, dry weather has caused a heavy reduction 
in the estimated yields. Squash is similarly affected. 


Medford, Oreg., July 22.—Beans: A very small crop on 
account of drought. Most unusual season. Almost no rain and 
irrigation affected by lack of snow in the mountains. 


Woodbine, Pa., July 24.—Beans are not over 50 per cent of 
normal crop, with acreage reduced about 30 per cent. Will pack 
about one-half expected pack. . 


Argyle, Wis., July 23.—Beans: Just coming in past week. 
Early are above average of last year. Green beans look good, 
fine start, but at present all need miosture. About 25 per cent 
more acreage in beans and 50 per cent more acreage in beets 
than in 1925. 


FRUITS 


Springfield, Ill., July 26.—Raspberries yielded about 25 per 
cent of a normal crop. We bought our best and largest berries 
in Peoria. Those around Springfield are smaller. 

Blackberries plentiful, but drying up. 


Portland, Me., July 26.—Blueberries: Recent rains did a 
great deal for this crop. The crop is looking well in western 
section of State, but the berries are ripening rather uneven. 
We expect a good pack. 


New Era, Mich., July 26.—The red sour cherry pack started 
about a week ago. Crop about 25 per cent or normal. 

Peaches look like a full crop. 

Western, Oreg., July 21.—Logans: Good yield, heavy pack. 

Strawberries: Light yield, short pack, mostly barreled. 

Red Raspberries: Good crop, heavy pack in barrels, below 
normal in cans. 

Cherries: Heavy pack. 

Blackberries: Prospects good until a few days ago; extreme 
heat and dry weather reducing prospective yeld. 

Pears, Prunes, Apples: Good crops. Prospects light packs 
account light sales. Canners not inclined to pack much sur- 


plus. Apple and prune sales fairly good; pear sales below 
normal. 


Birch Tree, Mo., July 27.—Blackberries are drying up on 
the vines, and not over 25 per cent of them will be gathered. 
Will finish packing berries this week. 


Medford, Oreg., July 22.—Pears: Large crop, fruit fine. 


Springwood, Va., July 23.—We have a good fruit crop of 
all kinds. 
FIGS 


Pasadena, Calif. July 20—We are interested in Kadota 
figs for canning and preserving. At present the figs have set 
well, but there is quite a tendency to drop. 

Deciduous fruit in Southern California only a small crop. 
Farm advisers unable to assign reason for it. 


-receipts are very light. 
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PICKLES 
Keokuk, Iowa, July 26.—The pickle acreage is 50 per cent 
of last year. We have been receiving for the past week but 
Present prospects are for only a fair 
crop and will depend upon growing conditions, 


Louisville, Ky., July 26.—Cucumber crop: 300 acres in 
Breckenridge county, Ky. No rain for past four weeks. Up 
to date we have taken in 1,000 bushels as compared with 11,000 
bushels last year same date. Indications are that large stock 
will be scarce. Look for about one-half normal crop. 

SEED PEAS 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, July 20.—You may be interested to know 
that the present conditions of the growing crop of seed peas 
is satisfactory and if nothing happens between now and harvest 
to the crop, we should have about an average crop of seed peas. 


By average we do not mean anything like the 1925 crop, which 
was, above the average. 


Of course we have the usual crop hazards yet to encounter, 
between now and harvest and threshing, and hail is prevalent 
in some growing sections, and rainy weather at harvesting and 
threshing times, which is very destructive, is apt to cause quite 
a bit of loss. 


MICHIGAN DEVELOPS A NEW TOMATO 


E take this from the Battle Creek Enquirer- 
News: 

Michigan State College has carried its ex- 
periment in supplying a tomato suitable for the Michi- 
gan canneries as far as it has been able, George Starr, 
head of the market gardening department of the col- 
lege, said in disclosing that the college has turned over 
to the growers seed of a new variety of tomatoes that 
will plant 6,000 acres. Mr. Starr did not care to make 
a guess as to the number of acres planted. 

“TI am very confident that the business of canning 
tomatoes will be a part of the Michigan program this 
year,” Mr. Starr said, discussing the new strain. 

“We have developed for the Michigan canners a 
tomato that will yield as much as the varieties in Indi- 
ana and ripen one month earlier. This is a necessity 
for the northern canners, one of the large canneries 
being at Bay City, and is desirable for those canning 
in the southern and western part of the State. 

“One of the reasons for the decrease in Michigan 
pack of tomatoes was that the large yielding varieties 
were late bearers and were caught by frost. This 
virtually put an end to canning in this state.” 

The strain produced at the State College after 
trials and crosses of many varieties is from the John 
Baer family, a variety that, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture declared produced a larger num- 
ber of marketable tomatoes than any other. 


BUY TOMATOES ON GRADE 


E are coming to the time when tomatoes will be 
moving to the canneries. This season, regard- 
less of what the present crop condition may be 

or the indications for yields, care must be exercised in 
the quality of deliveries. In other words, this is not 
the year to take in “everything” even on contract. It 
is hard to get that truth home to all tomato canners, 
because they are all afraid of the growers. Your con- 
tract calls for good, sound, merchantable tomatoes. 
The grower cannot object to your demand for such raw 
stock. You must demand it—and get it. 

For your guidance, and as an evidence that you are 
asking only what others in all sections are asking, we 
republish the 1926 U. S. Standards for Cannery Toma- 


toes. Keep this at hand to show your growers, if 
needed. 


( Continued on page 24 ) 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. [Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


OU 


WHOLE CASE = When you buy quality, you are investing; a 

oa ag CORN = When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 
SHAKER 2 8 

: | Al & @ONS | 

BERLIN CHAPMAN 6&8 WEST LOMBARD WST. 
MACHINERY = | BALTIMORE, MD. | 

WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT o El STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS | 

BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. = | HEATING, VENTILATING : PLAZA 6498-6499 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 


142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 . BRISTOL, PA. 
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Burning Oil Under Cannery Boilers 


By 
W. F. Schaphorst, M. E., 45 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Steam jet burners are now used under all kinds 
and capacities of cannery boilers—water tube, hori- 
zontal return tubular, scotch marine, and vertical 
types. Pressures used for forcing the oil through the 
burners varies all the way from 5 to 110 pounds per 
square inch, while the atomizing pressures, whether 
with steam or air, vary from 2 to 110 pounds per square 
inch. The oil pressure should never exceed the atom- 
izing pressure. The atomizing pressure should be a 
trifle greater than the oil pressure—about 5 pounds. 

Superheated steam gives better results for atomiz- 
ing than saturated steam. 

The evaporation of six pounds of water per square 
foot of heating surface is considered safe practice with 
steam atmizers. 

One manufacturer of oil burners states that with 
the use of some burners the consumption of steam runs 
as high as 7 per cent. This is a point that is worth 
watching. A burner, he says, should not use more 
than 1 per cent of the steam generated. These figures 
are at variance with other figures that I have seen 
which place the minimum at 1.3 per cent and the 
maximum at 10 per cent. 


If desired air may be used in place of steam as the 
atomizing agent, and it would seem on first thought 
that air should give better results, because of the fact 
that even where steam is used air is required anyway 
for combustion. However, it has been found in actual 


practice that atomization with steam gives better re- 
sults than air. Steam is surer, more efficient and more 
satisfactory. 

To furnish air for atomizing requires the use of 
an air compressor, which usually costs more than the 
first cost of the burners. 

Where water is scarce, or where it is preferable 
to save as much steam as possible, the mechanical type 
of oil burner is used. Or, air is used instead of steam. 

Most mechanical burners are similar in principle 
in that the oil is given a whirling motion at the burner 
tip, so that the oil spray enters the furnace in the form 
of a hollow cone. Centrifugal force is depended upon. 
The oil mixes with air after leaving the burner tip. 

Theoretically the mechanical burner should be 
more efficient than either the steam jet or air jet 
burner. In practice, however, the average mechanical 
burner gives more trouble. Besides, some of them use 
as much steam for their operation as do those of the 
steam type. 

The conical spray has an important advantage over 
the flat steam jet spray in that its area is greater, con- 
sequently the furnace needn’t be so long. Also, the air 
supply passes through a register surrounding the 
burner and can be regulated more accurately than air 
through brick checkerwork. 

Mechanical burners are sometimes arranged in 
tiers. This is less practical with the steam jet type. 


Showing the burners as installed beneath the three horizontal return tubular boilers in Bay Canning Company’s 


Plant No. 1. These are high pressure electric motor driven burners. 


tained at 100 pounds pressure. 


Two of the boilers are 175 and the other 125 horsepower. 
water is automatically maintained at proper level. 


Steam pressure is automatically main- 
Boiler feed 
This plant therefore requires practically no 


attendance for water or fuel and operates at very high economy. 
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E. J. LEWIS 


LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb © 


Alttention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


Middleport, N. Y. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


Inc. 
1404-1410 


SUCOESSORS TO 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 


Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


FAIRBANKS 


ESTABLISHED SCALES VALVES DEALERS 
OVER DART UNIONS suai IN 
7 ry HAND TRUCKS 

YEARS WHEEL BARROWS CITIES 


NEW YORK, 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


N. Y. 
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The mechanical burner causes less furnace loss 
because of the absence of steam that is always lost up 
the stack with the steam jet type. , 

Mechanical burners are quiet in operation, there 
being no “blowing.” ; 

The mechanical type gives higher efficiencies at 
high boiler capacities. : 

The mechanical method is often called the “High- 
Pressure System.” This is not a good name, however, 
because as stated by one prominent manufacturer, “75 
per cent of the mechanical oil-burning systems installed 
by this company are operating on oil pressures of less 
than 100 pounds per square inch.” In general, the 
pressure ranges all the way from 30 to 200 pounds per 
square inch. 

A disadvantage of this burner is that if the stack 
is not high it generally requires forced draft, unless the 
load is low. A combination of natural and forced draft 
is often used with the mechanical burner. 

Some engineers claim that the fan-shaped spray 
is more destructive to the furnace walls. 

Good engineering practice with mechanical burn- 
ers is 2 pounds of oil per hour per cubic foot of furnace 
volume. 

As already mentioned, oil must be preheated be- 
fore it can be successfully fed into the furnace by 
either type of burner. It is generally heated in pro- 
portion to its gravity. The heavier the oil the higher 
the temperature required. In general this approxi- 
mate rule may be safely followed: 

Oil up to 20 degrees Baume should be heated to 
15 or 20 degrees below flashpoint to insure free flow- 
ing. Oils over 20 degrees Baume need only to be 
heated sufficiently to ensure their flow. 

Claude C. Brown, in Power Plant Engineering, 
gives the following approximate temperatures to which 
oils of various gravity may be most advantageously 
heated: 
Gravity of oil 


Minimum working 
Degrees Baume 


Temperature, Deg. F. 


80-100 
200-220 


If the gravity of the oil is not known, this table is 
of little value, of course, in which case the cannery en- 
gineer should strive to determine the best temperature 
by experimentation. Even if the gravity is known, ex- 
perimenting is advisable. Some oils give most satis- 
factory results when heated to as high a temperature 
as 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Unless the oil is hot enough the burner will smoke 
and combustion will be incomplete. If, on the other 
hand, the oil is heated too hot, the burner will lose in 
heating capacity, because of the increased volume of 
the hotter oil passing through the burner. When the 
weight of oil passing through the burner per minute 
is reduced, it is obvious that less heat will be produced 
in the furnace. The weight per minute is what counts. 
If increased in volume to too great an extent by undue 
heating, the heating capacity is bound to drop. 

By all means never heat oil above its flashpoint 
before its reaches the burner. Preheating causes car- 


bonization and clogging of the piping system and 
burners. 
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Let me give an actual example of an oil-burning 
installation in a fairly large Eastern plant having two 
horizontal return tubular boilers each of 80 horse- 


- power. 


In conversation with the engineer in charge, I was 
told that his concern is saving $500 per month since in- 
stalling oil-burning apparatus. 

Before the oil burners were installed the engineer 
did all the firing himself; consequently there has been 
no saving in labor. Nevertheless, there has been a 
remarkable saving in money and everybody is well 
pleased. . 

He stated that he can get steam in the morning i 
about five minutes during week days. A mechanical 
flower is first used to generate the steam. After suf- 
ficient steam pressure is developed the boilers them- 
selves are brought into action for heating themselves 
and the mechanical burner is swung out of the way. 

After once getting started, the operation of the 
boilers and of the entire plant becomes a comparatively 
simple matter. By means of the heaters the oil is kept 
at a temperature of 180 degrees F. 

The burners are cleaned every other day. The 
boilers being provided with two sets of burners, one 
set is used one day, while the second set is being 
cleaned during the same day. The clean set is then 
used the next day, and set No. 1 is cleaned, etc. In 
other words, the sets are “alternated.” The engineer 
stated that he has never had any trouble with the burn- 
ers clogging. He is not compelled to change them 
every day, but does so for the sake of absolute cer- 
hl which in the opinion of the writer is a very good 
plan. 

The writer watched the pressure gauges on the 
boilers for a considerable period of time and was struck 
by the excellent uniformity of pressure maintained. 
The needles pointed at 100 pounds practically all the 
time. Occasionally the pressure would drop two or 
three pounds, but the automatic device would immedi- 
ately bring it back up to 100 again 


The boiler room was equipped with two sets of oil 
pumps and two sets of strainers, so that in case one 
should be out of service the other would be ready to 
operate. The engineer stated that he has never been 
forced to switch from one to the other, because he al- 
ways keeps both in good operating condition. 

Outside of the canning field many concerns are 
finding it profitable to change to oil burning R. H. 
Macy & Co., for example, 6th Ave. and 34th St., New 
York City, after a thorough investigation, figured that 
they would save about $50,000 per year. Concerning 


this investigation, the following was published in 
Power: 


“The fuel costs used in this study were 4c. per 
gallon for oil and $6.70 per ton for coal delivered, 
both of which could be contracted for at these 
prices. A two-year contract for oil was consid- 
ered necessary to warrant the change With the 
present plan it was estimated that a saving of ap- 
proximately $40,000 a year could be made. Of this 
amount $16,000 a year resulted from reduced labor 
costs and $3,000 for ash removal. With a plant 
capacity to meet the requirements of the enlarged 
building, the saving was estimated to be about 
$50,000, of which. over $20,000 was in labor costs 
and nearly $4,000 for ash removal.” 


Sometimes we see considerable ado made over 
smokeless combustion. Because of the fact that 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA 


STOCK 


above the average. 


T takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
We’re always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 
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‘‘Peas That 
Please” 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Sanaa 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data 17th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


canning industry. 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Get your order in early 


Personal Checks Accepted 


"(PIP DOM OM OO 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 
Sturdy and Accurate 

A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 

KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 


dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 


dependable. 
A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 
Circular on request. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 
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smokelessness is easily possible with oil burning, it is 
acclaimed “efficient.” 


The writer wishes to emphasize, however, that 


smokeless combustion does not necessarily mean that © 


the combustion is efficient. It is possible to allow a 
great excess of air into the furnace and at the same 
time maintain a smokeless stack. . Efficient combus- 
tion requires the minimum amount of air, minimum 
CO and maximum CO,. There are some excellent com- 
bustion recording instruments on the market today 
which are of great importance to engineers and fire- 
men for controlling air with absolute certainty. 

Below is a table that will be found of value to the 
cannery engineer. It is a theoretical table. It shows 
that, theoretically, the percentage of air should be 15.6. 


Actually, however, it has been found that a CO, per-— 


centage of 12 or 13 per cent usually gives a higher fur- 
nace efficiency than 15.6 per cent. This is due to the 
fact that it is impossible to perfectly mix the theoret- 
ical amount of air with the theoretical amount of oil 
vapor and get perfect combustion in an ordinary fur- 
nace. It is easy to see that a certain excess of air is 
always needed in order to consume all of the oil. The 
problem is to admit “just enough” excess air—not a 
bit more than is necessary. The following table is self- 
explanatory: 


CO, AND FUEL LOSSES 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
CoO, excess air Loss Fuel loss 
15.6 0 0 0 
15 5 75 A 
14 10 186 a 


13 317 1.7 

12 28 447 2.4 

11 40 633 3.4 

10 54 856 4.6 
9 70 1118 6. 
8 93 1435 7.8 
7 120 1900 10.2 
6 152 2460 13.2 
5 198 3205 17.2 
4 273 4380 23.5 
3 396 6340 34. 
2 635 10150 54.5 
1 


The following, from U. S. Navy Instructions, will 
be of value to the cannery engineer: 

“In operating oil fuel a study of the appearance of 
the furnace is a good guide to furnace efficiency. If 
the flame is an incandescent white and the furnace 
walls are clearly discernible through it, there is consid- 
erable excess air present. As the percentage of excess 
air is reduced, the color of the flame at the rear of the 
furnace becomes a pale yellow, then yellowish orange 
and orange red. In general, with a well-designed in- 
stallation in good condition operating with a minimum 
of excess air, the end of the flame farthest from the 
atomizers is a yellowish orange or golden shade. The 
gases of combustion are colorless and the seams in the 
brickword are just discernible.” 

One prominent burner manufacturer states that it 
takes about 5 cubic feet of free aid per pound of oil 
burned. Then, since each gallon of oil weighs about 8 
pounds; 40 cubic feet of air are required to burn one 
gallon of oil. 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a Clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 


steam sterilization. 
ROTARY RINSER 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 
the best advantage. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR | 


Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 
THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 
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Automatic Can Making Machinery 


Bliss 


Patented 


No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


A continuous operating four head ma- 
chine that flanges both ends of the can 
body simultaneously and does the work 
without cracks. The four heads insure 
easy movement with high speed and 
minimum wear. 

We build complete lines of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi-Auto- 
matic lines—Hand and Foot operated 
equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Quick Sanitary 


Write For Prices. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


Can Straightener 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Gamse Can Labels are 
‘“‘Better’’ Labels. 


H.GAMSE BRO 
thographer: 


_GAMSE BUILDING _ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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It is considered safe practice in oil burning to allow 
from 21% to 3 cubic feet of combustion volume per 
boiler horsepower. Thus if one has a 100 horsepower, 
the combustion volume should be at least 250 cubic 
feet. 


On water tube boilers set the baffles on the third 
row of tubes, and make an effort to hold the flames at 
the front of the boiler as much as possible. Some 
burner manufacturers take care of this latter point 
very nicely by placing the burners near the rear of the 
furnace and directing the flame toward the front. This 
gives the oil and air ample time in which to mix before 
coming in contact with the heating surface of the 
boiler. 

When writing manufacturers of burners for infor- 
mation or prices it is well to give them such details as: 
number of boilers; make and type of boilers; boiler 
horsepower; number of hours per week of service; 
number of doors on each boiler; depth of furnace; 
width of furnace; height from grate to tubes or shell; 
condition of setting and furnace, whether good, fair or 
poor; water tube or fire tube boilers; will boilers be 
forced to operate above capacity; will they operate at 
capacity or below capacity; what live steam pressure; 
what exhaust steam pressure is available; what is your 
oil storage capacity ; how often can you set oil; can oil 
be stored above ground or must it be stored under 
ground in your locality ; do you prefer steel or concrete 
storage tanks? Make a rough sketch, giving the prin- 
cipal distances and showing the layout of the boiler 
room and surrounding space, so that the manufacturer 
will know where pumps, tanks, etc., may be placed. 
State whether or not one boiler must be constantly on 
the line and what pressure must be held. Is electricity 
available; alternating or direct current; what voltage, 
how many cycles; how many phases; is steam or me- 
chanical atomizing preferable; how many tons of 2,000 
pounds burned per month; cost of coal per ton deliv- 
ered to boiler room floor; kind of coal burned; heat 
value in B T. U. per pound; cost of labor per month for 
firing and handling ashes. 


A RAPID AND ACCURATE DEVICE FOR SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY OF BOILING TOMATO PULP. 


NEW device for rapidly and accurately determin- 

ing the specific gravity of boiling tomato pulp has 

been placed on the market by Dr. Thomas F. 
Manns, of the University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
lt is so simple and accurate the layman at the deducing 
vats can accurately determine the specific gravity of 
vigorously boiling pulp in 10 to 15 seconds. The plac- 
ing of this outfit on the market enables manufacturers 
to turn out pulp and catsup of great uniformity as re- 
gards to specific gravity. 

Unlike other apparatus dealing with boiling pulp, 
this outfit requires no thermometer or charts, no cor- 
rections or mathematics; it is so simple the layman can 
determine specific gravity as quickly and easily as 
weighing sugar. The complete success of the outfit de- 
pends upon an improved sampling device that quickly 
delivers the sample of boiling pulp free of air into a 
Pyrex volumetric flask of 500 cc. capacity at a tempera- 
ture so near the boiling point that the balance takes 
care of the correction through change of temperature 
during the few seconds of sampling. 


The outfit has been thoroughly tested for two years 
and it has been found much more accurate and rapid 
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than other devices. With its use the pulp and catsup 
manufacturers may produce products of very great 
uiformity without requiring the services of their chem- 
The device will do much to 
eliminate litigation and referee cases on specific gravity 
‘of tomato pulp. 

The balance, which is a very sensitive Harvard 
Trip design, is being manufactured by the Newark 
Scale Works, Inc., of Newark, N. J. This company 
manufactures balances for standardization of grain 
and certain specific gravity balances. The improved 
sampler is being manufactured by Arthur H. Thomas 
Company, of Philadelphia. The outfit is being mar- 
keted directly by Dr. Manns, of Newark, Del., and the 
price is very nominal. . 


IRONS URGES “QUALITY.” 


Clyde, Ohio, June 22, 1926. 
To Ohio Canners: 


Canning season on early varieties is nearly over in 
certain sections. Among these is one of the three 
greatest staples, peas. The pea market suffered last 
year from overproduction, mostly from overproduction 
of poor quality. 

Recent reports show that a greater per cent of this 
year’s pack is of better quality. In some sections more 
fancy “Ones and Twos” peas were packed than “Threes 
and Fours.” If this is continued by all pea canners in 
all sections, coupled with reduced pea acreage, the pea 
industry will “come back” this year with flying colors. 
Hats off to the pea industry. 


There is yet in the making corn, tomatoes, sauer- 
kraut, pickles, lima and string beans and lesser vege- 
tables and fruits, which (nearly all except fruits) have 
suffered as peas, and must be handled with precaution 
to obtain quality. 

Every canner knows, or should know, what to do 
to secure quality in each commodity he packs, and from 
the experience he passed through last year—that of 
packing poor quality—he should begin now to lay plans 
to avoid repetition. The old days of “quantity” are 
gone forever. Inventors of modern equipment have 
taken care of this part of the business so that you can 
obtain volume any time. 


To obtain quality the product must be gathered 
from the field at proper maturity. Always begin your 
pack early on such items as corn, lima and string beans 
and pickles, but such items as cabbage, tomatoes and 
such (wherein you must have maturity to get quality) 
wait until the cabbage is filled out and solid (a few 
bursted heads) before cutting. Tomatoes should be 
red all over, not:one side only. Corn wants to be filled 
out, but don’t wait until it’s in the tough-dough stage 
if you want fine quality. Don’t let lima beans remain in 
the field until the beans are turning “white,” nor string 
beans until they become “woody.” This is all old news, 
but when you open some canned foods you would think 
the canner never heard of it before. 

As stated above, present indications are that the 
pea industry is going to stage a complete “comeback”’ 
this year. Are you going to let the pea industry put 
one over on you? Quality is doing it for peas and will 
do it for the other affected items. So watch your step, 
harvest your crop at proper maturity and enjoy a 
happy Christmas this year. Yours very truly, 

ROY IRONS, Secretary. 
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“Machines for Everything 


that Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 


Uy you require a machine for: 
Wp washing silking pulping 
| cleaning trimming syruping 
conveying picking filling 
= cutting mixing exhausting 
grading cooking cooling 
husking blanching hoisting 


or any other canning operation 


remember, 


If it’s used “Tf it’s used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it.”—a 
ina Cannery machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 
Sprague-Sells it. Very Step in every process. 


Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Hayward, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mo. 


Cannery Equipment 
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vide a definite basis for contracts between 

the canner and the grower are meeting with 
increasing favor. Such grades must recognize va- 
riations in commercial value and still be simple 
enough to be practical in actual operations. 

In recommending the attached U. S. grades 
the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture has at- 
tempted to formulate the views of leading repre- 
sentatives of both growers and canners and care- 
ful studies of present practices show them to be 
practical. However, as the idea of grading toma- 
toes for cannery purposes is new, a further word 
of explanation seems desirable. 

It should be understood at the outset that the 
only grading required of the grower is the removal 
of culls. Such tomatoes should be left in the field. 
It is not intended that the grower sort the toma- 
toes into No. 1 and No. 2 grades. The proposed 
grades provide a basis for sampling the tomatoes 
as they are delivered to the cannery. 

The application of these grades require the 
services of private or official inspectors to deter- 
mine the amounts of each grade in the various 
loads of tomatoes. Such inspectors must be capa- 
ble, efficient and above all they must be absolutely 
neutral. The inspectors’ reports should show the 
percentages of U. S. No. 1, U. S. No. 2 and cull 
tomatoes. 

Buying and selling on grade will encourage 
better production and better handling. The pres- 
ent practice of paying a flat price for everything 
which is accepted, discriminates against the best 
growers. The grower should be paid a suitable 
premium for stock of high quality which will make 
a high quality manufactured product. Such stock 
can be canned at a minimum cost. On the other 
hand, there should be suitable penalties for the 
delivery of culls. 


& RADES for canning tomatoes which will pro- 


GRADES 


U. S. No. 1 shall consist of tomatoes which are 
firm, ripe, well colored, well formed; free from molds 
and decay and from damage caused by growth cracks, 
worm holes, catfaces, sunscalds, freezing injury, or me- 
chanical or other means. (See minimum size.) 

U. S. No. 2 shall consist of tomatoes which do not 
meet the requirements of the foregoing grade, but 
which are ripe and fairly well colored and which are 
free from serious damage from any cause. (See mini- 
mum size.) 

Culls are tomatoes which do not meet the require- 
ments of either of the foregoing grades. 


MINIMUM SIZE 


The minimum size may be fixed by agreement be- 
tween buyer and seller. Tomatoes below this specified 
minimum size shall be classed as Culls. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


As used in these grades: 

“Firm” means that the tomato is not soft, puffy, 
shriveled or water soaked. 

“Well colored” means that the tomato shows at 
least 90% good red color. 

“Fairly well colored’ means that the tomato shows 
at least two-thirds good red color. 

“Well formed” means that the tomato shall not be 
extremely flat or otherwise badly misshapen. 
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“Damage” means any injury which cannot be re- 
moved in the ordinary process of trimming and peeling 
without a loss of more than 10% (by weight) of the 
tomato in excess of that which would occur if the to- 
mato were perfect. 


“Serious damage” means any injury which cannot 
be removed in the ordinary process of trimming and 
peeling without a loss of more than 20% (by weight) 
of the tomato in excess of that which would occur if 
the tomato were perfect. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW IN MARYLAND. 


REPORT to the Children’s Bureau of the 

Department of Labor from the Commission 

of Labor Statistics of Maryland for the year 
1925, shows that 3,107 child labor inspections were 
made during the year, 763 of which were in the 
City of Baltimore and 2,344 in the counties, the 
efforts of the bureau during the canning season 
being concentrated on inspections outside the city. 
The number of canneries inspected was 464, in 
which 1,850 children were employed. 


The Children’s Bureau states that the Balti- 
more inspections showed 3,243 children employed, 
283 in violation of the law; the county inspections 
showed 2,306 children employed, 175 in violation 
of the law, making a total of 458 violations by 262 
firms. Twenty-nine firms, according to the bu- 
reau, only one of which was outside Baltimore, 
were prosecuted, the result being 15 convictions 

_and 13 dismissals. 

Most of these undoubtedly were children of adult 
workers in the canneries, but this will indicate the risk 
of negligence and the need of care in this matter of 


children. They must be kept out of the canneries 
everywhere. 


HUNTLEY MOVES TO BROCTON. 


Tx Huntley Mfg. Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y., are 


now engaged in moving to their new plant at 
Brocton, N. Y. 


Because of the impossibility of breaking produc- 
tion, a unique method is being used. They first in- 
stalled the large amount of new machinery which they 
have purchased with which to increase production. 
Then a careful template of each machine to come out 
of the Silver Creek plant was made, and its position in 
the new plant carefully plotted and painted on the floor. 

One by one the Company is taking out the ma- 
chines from the Silver Creek plant and taking them to 
Brocton and installing and starting them. As each 
machine goes its operator also goes, and immediately 
places it back in production. 


This, of course, means the operation of two plants 
for a time, but no other method was possible which 
would not seriously break into production. 


This, f coursre, means the operation of two plants 
for a time, but not other method was possible which 
would not seriously break into production. 


The new foundry at Brocton is complete and ready. 
The dry kiln, built along modern lines, is rapidly as- 
suming shape, and will soon be ready for use. 

Under these conditions it is hard to say when the 
transfer will be completed, but due announcement will 
be made when the office is transferred and Brocton 
made the permanent address. 


| 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS 


An eminent canning authority says: ‘‘The most dangerous source of contamin- 
ation and spoilage is the unrealized unsanitary conditions which often prevail in 
canning establishments and to which ‘seconds’ are directly traceable.’’ 


3 Cleans Clean 
Cleaner, C/eans 


not only insures to the manufacturer of canned foods the highest efficiency in sani- 
Siti Dacia tary cleanliness, but also, this cleaner containing no grease, caustic or lye, can be 
easily rinsed and does not leave unseen greasy or chemical films to spot or discolor 


the product or neutralize the flavor-giving acids that provide quality to the canned 
product. 


The increasing number of manufacturers of canned foods who use Wyandotte 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is a convincing testimony to its ability to protect the 
delicious and nutritive qualities of high-grade products. 


Order from your supply house. 
It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


Whether you wash your cans or not. Wise 
buyers prefer to purchase from canners who 
pack a quality product in clean cans. 


The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


not only wins the buyer's respect for your can- 
ned goods; it increases your factor of safety 
against spoilage. It actually decreases the 
number of swells due to bacteria found in dirt 
and dust. 


Improve the quality and saleability of next year’s 


pack by ordering a HANSEN now. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


84-90 Hamilton St. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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THE LITERATURE OF CANNING 
By Edward A. Kerr 


ECAUSE of the fact that there is such a thing 

B as the literature of canning, something should be 

‘done to properly assemble and classify that lit- 
erature and make it easy of access to anyone desiring 
to consult it. The need of assembling and of classify- 
ing the literature of canning so as to render it easily 
accessible to whoever may be interested in it becomes 
almost daily more and more important. Rich as that 
literature has been, it is becoming all the more enriched 
because of the quality and the quantity of contributions 
which are being made to it by scientific and by economic 
writers. It would seem then that the time has come 
to at least seriously recognize the fact that there is a 
canning literature, however fragmentary or however 
widely scattered it may be. 

We almost hesitate to include so plebeian a thing 
as a cook book in the literature of canning, but an 
excuse for doing so may be found in our listing such a 
book under the head of domestic science. There have 
been cook books prepared for and distributed by can- 
ners, and we have no doubt they have all served a 
useful purpose. But we have not yet seen the sort of 
cook book we should like to see and trust we shall see 
before long. 

We should like to see a cook book that would be 
completely that, and a great deal more than that—a 
book that would, in the first place, have value as a 
book, a well-made book, handsomely printed and hand- 
somely illustrated and handsomely bound—a book that 
would be esteemed for its intrinsic value as well as 
for its guidance to housewives in selecting canned 
foods and in preparing them for table, and we should 
like for such a book to include the story of canned 
foods, which story would have for its purpose the set- 
ting up in the reader’s mind a correct appreciation of 
the value and the wholesomeness of canned foods. It 
would take perhaps a year’s time in which to assemble 
materials for such a cook book, but the time would be 
very profitably spent. 

It was not our purpose to consider such a simple, 
unimportant (7?) little thing as a cook book, but the 
more we think of the recasting of our cook book litera- 
ture the more we are convinced that that would be an 
excellent thing to do. For always we are impressed 
by the fact that we are very delinquent in our approach 
to the housewife, except the effort we make to sell 
canned foods to her, and that we show a strange un- 
willingness or reluctance to impart to her information 
in regard to canned foods that she would like to have. 

Having gotten so far afield we confess we do not 
like to go all the way back to the kind of literature we 
had in mind when we began; and we will not now go 
back. Give us a cook book with a really artistic cover 
and equally artistic letter-press, and with a romancy, 
nicely written little story all about canning—and then 
a whole lot of not utterly impossible recipes and a whole 
lot of appetite-appeal illustrations, among three thou- 
sand canners and among the wholesale grocers who dis- 
tribute canned foods under their own labels, it ought 
to be possible to distribute perhaps a million such cook 
books within a year; and a distribution such as that 
would help a great deal. Arrangement could be made 
to include in the cook book at least two pages on which 
the distributer would carry the story of his own canned 
foods. We are not so much interestel in broadcasting 
a lot of recipes as we are in broadcasting a thaught— 
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that canned foods are the most wholesome of foods. 
Some day we may return to that ambitious effort we 
made to discuss the “Literature of Canning.” At the 
moment we can see only a cook book which would be a 


practical if not a particularly aesthetic contribution to 
the “Literature of Canning.” 


HOW THE TELEPHONE HELPS. 


O facilitate buying or selling by long-distance tele- 
| phone, many business concerns are now getting 
the habit of furnishing the telephone people lists 
of those with whom they wish to talk more or less reg- 
ularly. Long-distance calls filed in this way are known 
as “sequence calls.” Tickets for each name are made 
out in advance of the calling with all the information 
necessary, including the telephone number of the per- 
son to be called. After such a list is filed it is only 
necessary, in the larger cities, to call the “sequence 
clerk” and ask to have calls made to those on the entire 
list or parts of it. 

Calling by sequence usually starts early in the bus- 
iness day. A large fish dealer of the Fulton fish mar- 
ket, New York City, starts selling his product about 
6.30 in the morning. There is keen competition in this 
business. On some calls the operator occasionally re- 
ports, “Refuses to talk.” The dealer then knows that 
his prospect has already been sold and a connection 
would merely waste time and money. Speed, of course, 
is the first essential of satisfactory service to these 
dealers. 

Wholesale produce dealers are another group who 
are extensive users of sequence service. Many of these 
firms have their calls coded by number. The “sequence 
clerk” at the long-distance office is called and a request 
made to talk on calls 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, ete. The tickets for 
each name on these lists are all made out in advance 
and assigned a number. Talking can be started almost 
immediately. Assigning a code number to each ticket 
aids the operator, especially when calls are placed to 
persons or firms with such names as Cicolella, Karnof- 
sky, Bergerholf, Aiello and Infusino. 

Financial houses are also regular users of sequence 
services in floating large issues of securities. Calls are 
made to banks throughout the country from Portland, 
Me., to Seattle, Wash. A mid-western financial house, 
in bringing out a new bond issue, filed 47 calls. Of this 
number 45 were talked on, resulting in over $82,000 
worth of securities sold. . 

A company selling stocks has established the cus- 
tom of sending its lists of prospects to the long-distance 
office. The numbers of all those having telephones are 
placed on these lists, and the lists are then returned. 
With the telephone numbers of prospects available, 
many calls can be made in a minimum amount of time. 
During one month this year the New York long-dis- 
tance office alone furnished over 9,000 telephone num- 
bers to a single company. , 

Some business houses, while not regular users of 
sequence call service, conduct periodical sales cam- 
paigns by long distance, using sequence lists made up 
for each particular campaign. - 

The eastern headquarters of a popular low-priced 
automobile has a sequence list of 110 of its branch 
offices. Calling is particularly active in the winter 
months when the home offige is pressing the agencies 
for orders. The situation is reversed in the summer. 


the agencies then calling for more speed on delivery of 
cars. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR CANNERS. 
60,000 sq. feet at your Service. 


CONVEYOR CHAIN. 


McSTAY LIGHTNING BOX 
SEALING MACHINE 
We manufacture a _ special 
machine for steaming beets 
and pumpkins. Write for 


particulars. 
We carry a full stock of a 
SORTING AND PICKING TABLE Dewey & Almy Adhesives. AND SHAPES 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


Thie is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Coons Apple seed celling machines, 
with slicing and quartering device. Used one season. 
Price $50.00 each. 

Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
4 Peerless Corn Huskers 
4 Invincicle Corn Huskers 
1 Burt Labelling Machine 
250 feet twelve inch roller gravity conveyor 
1 Jeffrey Wescott Peeling Table for eighty 
peelers. 
Address Box A-1417 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first ‘class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 x 12 American deep well pumping 
engine, used one season. Price $60.00. 
Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
2 Monitor Viner Shed Pea Cleaners 
2 Style ““Y’’ Pea Washers 
Address Box A-1408 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One steam box, 5 trucks for some and 100 
rectangular tomato scalding baskets. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box Box A 1420 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED —Opportunity for experienced Cannery Superintend- 
ent. Permanent connection old established California Plant. Posi- 
tion open December 1926. Salary and Bonus. Experience required 
on Vegetables, Tomato Products, Pickles, Condiments, if possible 
Soups. Some knowledge chemistry of products. State qualifications 
and reco1amendations 

Address Box B- 1413 care of The Canning Trade for in tervie 
with Manager coming East July and August. 


WANTED—FExpert to open new plant. Must be thoroughly 
experienced and qualified, lst—to pack berries only, either glass or 
tin; 2nd—to handle a crew; 8rd—to run a plant so that the owners 
may forget it. What we want isa HEMAN who knows how to 
pack berries and has the executive ability to get it done. The sea- 
son begins September Ist, but work right now. Salary reasonable 
and if both satisfied, job is for life. 

Address Box B- 1418 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions—Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED—I am just finishing a fine pack of peas 
for a well known New York State Canner—was employed for that 
purpose, but will be open again Sept ist. Experienced and able 
to take charge of entire plant. Permanent position with good house 
preferred. 

Address Box B 142? care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
twenty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horee Radish 
Catsup, etc. wants connection’ with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sa'es record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. 

Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—Man capable of taking charge of small Michigan 
plant, packing Tomato Products, Condiments and Vegetables. State 
experience, present position, recommendations and salary expected. 

Address Box B 1419 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Executive and Chemical Engineer with 
nine years Government experience on foods and nine years canning 
and vinegar work. Age 39, university graduate and married. Ex- 
cellent references as to character, ability and energy. Available at 
once. 

Address Box B 1421 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Techmical graduate with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 


Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main Ro er S 
consideration. 


Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—CGerman canning expert. Had my own 
factory in Germany for eight years, through general situtation there 
I was forced to close same. Have been in this trade 20 years. Well 
experienced in all kinds of Vegetables, Fruit, Jellies, Jams and 
Candied Fruits. Will accept any suitable position at once. Speak 
very little English. Best German references. 

Rudolf Schaper, 1101 E. 19th. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association BREEDERS 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for ref and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. gear a a ee 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 
& 


=D ESTABLISHED I856 


PHIL.EMRICH 


CANNERS’»*° PACKERS 


SHOULD BE 


KNIVES -APRONS-AND 


VON CW 


SUPPLIES —— In Every Cannery Office 
824 MAIN ST. CINCI .0..U.S.A. = 

“A Complete Course in Canning” 
As an insurance against loss 

Sanitary cans, lithograph- | 

C AN S ed or plain—for all your 

WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


MR. CANNER: 


We rejoice that the Canning business 
looks better for 1926. On the canners’ 
success depends, to a large extent, our 
success. 

We make the most practical package for 
gathering tomatoes, fruits etc., and deliver- 
to factory. We make the baskets— 
direct from the wood to you. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
‘“‘The Golden Band”’ 


Write for delivered prices. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


Insist on AMSCAN for your 302 So. Produce Bldg. 


cans next season—and be safe " pie NORFOLK, VA. 
24147 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK Not made to meet competition a 200 


Made to beat competition 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
| 
¥ 
TRUCK BASKET) 
SEALIN, 
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THE KOOK-MORE KOILS | CAN PRICES 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 


Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up ; e 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 1 92 6 P TiceS 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 


1926. 


U 
° 
i American Can Co. 
yi Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress 
1, Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
[ Indiana Pulpers BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
| D Indiana No. 10 Fillers YEAR 1926-1927 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles OFFICERS 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Burnet Torach. 
-President, 
Steam Crosses Treasurer, 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps Secretary, Harry Imwold 
Fire Pots a COMMITTEES 
. “ xecutive Committee Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Enameled Lined Pipe Benjamin WwW. E. 
Enameled Pails & Pans Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
Steel Stools O. Langrall, C. B Torsch. 
Inspection Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
i J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Grading TABLES Herbert C. Roberts. 
Sation Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 


Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones, G. et Hen- 
derson, R. H. Pot 


Ww. 

E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 

Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 

pea F. W. Wagner, Chris 


Brokers Committee, Hai Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts . M. Ray- 


mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 


Hampton. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 


P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
s. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langr: 


all, E. V. Stockham. 

S. O. Randall’s Son Publicity Committee, Sates, 


Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. ¥. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%....... 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. 

Green Mammoth, No. 2% 
White, Large, 
Green, Large, No. 
White, e, Peeled, No. 2%.....-- 
White, Medium, No. 2 


Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... .. 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3. 25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq....3.55 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 
BAKED BEANS? 
In Sauce, 18 oz.. 
Plain, No. 2....- coe 6746 
In Sauce, No. 2.. 
Plain, No. 8....... 
In Sauce, No. 8......- 
BEANS}{—Std. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 3 .85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4. ro 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.. 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 4. 5 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax 10. 4. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2...... .++- 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2...... sates 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.21545 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. eee 
Limas, Soaked, No. sees 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10......... es 00 
BEETS¢ 
Whole, NO. 
CARROTS}? 
Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Sliced, No. 4.00 
Std. Diced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 
CORN¢ 
Std ergreen, No. 2........... -85 
Std ergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .85 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2......-- .95 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .90 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co..1.00 


Std. Crushed, No. 2, £.0.b. Co... 190 


Std. Crushed, 
= Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. 
HOMINY? 

Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 
St andard, Split, No. 10....++ 


MIXED VEGETABLES} 


Standard, NO. 1.00 
Standard, No. 50 
Fancy No. 
Fancy, No. 10. 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, No. 2..... 
Standard No Out 
PEASt 

No. 1 Sleve, No. 


No. 2 Sieve, No. 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. ‘County.1. 5 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2........+- 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.00 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 3, f. o. b. County. -90 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 3 


see 


ss 00 


10... 
B. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, Mea 
EB. Sifted, 3 Sieve, 72% 
E. J. Bx. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 82% : 


Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1.......-. .95 
PUMPKIN¢ 


ie. 
anda) 0. 
Squash, N 


a. 


aan 


(2) Thos. Meehan & Co. 


) A. BE. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Howard B. Jones & Co. 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
less for a personal reason, but these prices represent * general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. ¥. 


SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 2% 
Standard, No. 3 
Standard, No. 1 
SPINACHt 

Standard; NO: 1.05 
Standard, NO. 
Standard, 


SUCCOTASH? 

Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas, 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with srematees). 1.20 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET POTATOESt 
Standard, No. 2....... 
Standard, No. 2%... 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 10.... 


eee 


o. 
Ext. Std.; No 2, f.0.b. County.. .80 
Ext. Std., Wo. 3 ut 


. County... 1.: 25 
‘County.. 4. 4 


Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County........ 
No. 1, y “Bo 


t 
County...... 


ee te . 7 
Std. No. 3, f.0.b. County....c... 1. = 
Std. No. 10, ‘£.0.b. County. 3165 
Seconds, N: 
Seconds, No. 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock.......3.25 


Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... .42% 


Std. No. 10, Trimmings......... 3.25 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

Maine, NO. 
Michigan, No. eeee 
New York, No. 10... cove 


Ma., NO. 8. 
APRICOTS*# 

California Standard, No. 
California Choice, No. 3.00 
California Fancy, No. 2 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
NG. 


Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 1:30 
Standard, Ne 2, 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine, No. cose 
Maine, No. 50 
CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1. Lo 


Red Pitted, No 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s..... 
California Standard 2%s........ Out 
California Choice, No. 2%...... ...- 
California Fancy, No. 2%...... aie 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 10..... 50 
PEACHESS§ 

California Std., No. 2%, Y. - 2.30 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. 2.60 
California Fancy, No. 2%......... 
PExtra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 
Standard White, No. %.......... Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 3....... =e 


Seconds, White, No. 3........++. 

Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... out 
Standards, White, No. 8........ Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ Gat 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8... 2.08 


Std. No. 2, f-0.b. 
0. 


.55 
3.50 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Extra Standard by 
Seconds, White, N oe 


30 

Seconds, Yellow, No. eee 1.35 
Pies, Unpeeled 
Pies, Peeled, Noss. 


Pies, Unpeeled 1 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10........... ‘ oa 


PEARS§ 


Seconds, 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... .... 
Extra Stds., No. "2, in Syrup.... Out 
Seconds, No. 3, in’ Water. coocee 1.00 
Standards, No. 3, in Water...... .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... Out 
Extra Stds., No. 8, in Syrup.... 2. 00 
PINEAPPLE® 


Bahama Sliced, Ex No: 3.... - 8 


Behame, Sliced, Ex, Std., No. 2. .... 

Grated, Ex. Std, N 
wa ce tr: 2 


Hawaii, Sliced, 


Hawai, Grate 
Crushed, Wxtra, No. 10.........7.50 


Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 
Porto Rico, No. 1 


RASPBERRIES§ 


Water, No. 2...... 
d, Wat ter, NO. 


B ck, Syrup, No. 3.... pat Out 
Red, Syrup, ING! 
Red, Wetter, No. 10.......... Out 


STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Syrup, No. 3.. 
ra, Preserv: 
Standard, No. 2 2:38 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 1.15 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ Out 
FRUITS FOR SALAD*# 


ed F 


HERRING ROE® 
Standard, No. 3, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 
LOBSTER? 


Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 
Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz........ .... 
Flats, % 1 


OYSTERS?*# 
Standards, 4 os.. 
Standards, 5 oz.. 
Standards, 8 oz.. 
Standards, 10 oz. 
SALMON® 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 4.00 
Red Alaska, Flat, ING cece 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 


Columbia, "Flat, No. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.. 
Chums, Talls 
Medium Red, Tallis 
SHRIMP* 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 


% Of], Keyless 
Oil, Key, carton......... 
Oil, Decorated............ 
% Tomato, Carton ... 


Mustard, Keyless .. 
Mustard, Keyless .. 
California, % per case. 


TUNA FISH—Whlte, per Case* 


California, 148 sees 
California, %e 
California, 1s .......... 
California, %s, Blue Fin........ .... 
California, 1s, Blue Fin....... 
Califernia, , Striped. 
= 


alto. N. Y. 


e . 

ASSsan 


o 


4.60 


1.90 
1-50 
1.35 
3 Out 
3 4.50 1.30 ae 
3 Out 
1.65 
5.10 Bis, 
1.40 
1.50 
1.25 1.75 
Out 
1.60 
.90 
1.65 1.00 2.45 
1.75 61.40 2.25 
5.25 
“790 2:00 : 
4.50 10.75 
1.05 11.50 
5.25 Out 
1.00 Ext. Std., No. 3, £.0 
5.25 Ext. Std., No. 10... 
2.15 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0 4.35 
1:50 “165 
-90 Out 
1.15 Out Out oe 
Out Std. No. 2% ioe 
1.30 2.10 
2.05 4.35 2.40 
Out 
10.50 
3:75 
4.75 1.65 
4.00 
3.75 
"90 
07% Pa = 
1.10 3.50 1.60 
1.15 1.70 
188 | 
1,10 3.00 2.40 
1.65 3.55 
1.20 Standard, NG. Bi cove Out 
3.60 8.75 Cohoe, Flat, No. 1....... Out : 
2:25  Gohoe, Flat, No, Out 
1.20 
ig 
5.25 2.80 
1.60 
st 
2 
Out 1.55 
1.75 Out oe 
o. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County ° 
1.50 3.20 
1.30 
1.15 3.30 
1:05 -50 = 
econds, No. 2 2.20 
"50 2:55 
"30 2:85 6.50 
85 1.40 8.50 
Out 16.75 
1.60 6.50 
Out 12.50 = 
6.25 
1.20 ee 12.00 a 
3.50 6.75 
1.28 12.50 


Allied [ndustries 


~< ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 2, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Canning About to Commence—Go Light On 
Early Tomatoes—Last Year’s Lesson Fresh in 
All Minds—Better Weather, But Rain Needed 
—Canned Foods Market Makes Rec- 
ord for “Deadness.” 


TARTING—By the time our next issue reaches 
S you they will have begun canning tomatoes in the 

East and in Missouri and elsewhere. Tomatoes 
have been reaching this market by the schooner load, 
and while they are rather off-color for canning and were 
shipped to market to get the high prices ruling on the 
market stalls, it means that others are about ready 
and that early canning will soon commerce. The prices 
at which these first considerable shipments of “near- 
by” tomatoes were sold were very high, running up to 
$1.75 per *-basket on Monday morning of this week, 
but such prices did not last long, and the end of the 
same week saw them offering at wholesale, from the 
boats, as low as 50c per basket. In fact, the prices fell 
off so rapidly that the growers of free-lance tomatoes 
have become worried, believing that they will get noth- 
ing for their crops. There are not a great many free- 
lance tomatoes out this year, if our information is cor- 
rect, and this action of the market will favor the can- 
ners rather than otherwise. 


There is one other feature concerning this, how- 
ever, and that is the usual temptation to pack early 
tomatoes is lacking this season. As a rule, spot toma- 
toes are high in price at this time of the year, and this 
tempts canners to rush into the market with new 
packed goods, and all know that such early packed to- 
matoes are not of the best, being off-color and off-flavor 
too. It was this feature that hurt the tomato pack of 
1925, because then prices were not only high for spots, 
but crop indications all looked like a failure of the to- 
mato crop. So the canners grabbed everything in 
sight, paying high prices, and packing what was later 
termed trash. And it hurt the canned tomato market 
for all the year since then, because later, as everyone 


knows, the crop proved to be abundant and of very fine 
quality. The damage had been done, however, and it 
has not been undone as yet. 


This ought to serve as a lesson to all tomato can- 
ners and tell them as plainly as anything could tell 
them, that these early tomatoes must not be canned 
unless a fine quality, in both flavor and appearance, can 
be made of them. There is no advantage to be gained 
this year in having early packed tomatoes. The can- 
ners can save their reputations—and save the raw- 
stock market for themselves—by staying away from 
these early tomatoes as they would from a pest. The 
canners who will operate this season are covered by 
their contracts; wait for deliveries on these contracts, 
and see that such deliveries are of good color and good 
quality. And it is our guess that the vast majority, if 
not all, canners will do this. The spot canned tomato 
market is weak right now and buyers are refusing to 
pay even the low quoted prices, so there is no chance 
to make a clean-up on early packed tomatoes. 


Our Crop Reports, covering the whole country 
from ocean to ocean, will show you that while the acre- 
age of tomatoes has been ‘considerably reduced from 
last year’s figure, the crop is making fair progress. If 
the yield from the present acreage is good, there will 
be all the tomatoes needed—at least for the good of 
your pocketbook. And they must be packed carefully 
and of good quality if you would avoid trouble. You 
cannot afford another such disastrous year as you had 
last year, so do not be misguided into the belief that 
the tomato pack of 1926 will be a very light one. It is 
better to make a little profit on a small pack than to 
make a heavy loss on a large pack. Play safe and we 
are convinced that the canners intend to do that. 


HE WEATHER—The past week has been one of 
moderate temperature, but generally lacking in 
sufficient rain. The Central West is complaining 

of the drought, and say that if they do not have abun- 
dant rains soon their crops will be ruined. They have 
had some local showers in almost.every section, but 
there has not been any good, general rain anywhere. 
Michigan has had quite good rains and crops are doing 
well there. Wisconsin has been relieved of its drought 
to some extent, but more rain is needed. Minnesota 
has had rains in portions of the State, but much of it 
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still is very dry and needing rain. Some sections of 
Iowa have had rains, but most of the corn there is 
badly in need of rain. Corn is tasseling low in nearly 
all these corn-canning States. Ohio has continued tao 
dry for both corn and tomatoes, but Indiana has had 
some local showers and is generally in ggod shape. 


Maine and New England and Northern New York 
have had good showers that have helped matters very 
considerably this past week. 


HE MARKET —The brokers report that they 
have never before seen the canned foods market 
as dead as it has been this past week. They say 

there is nothing doing at all. Early in the week they 
made offers from buyers for small lots of goods at the 
market price, but the sellers refused to consider the 
business. Later in the week these sellers, deciding to 
let the goods go at the price, found that the buyers 
were not then willing to pay it. That is the sort of 
trading that has characterized the week in this market. 


Other sections report business fair, and the far 
Northwest says that its trade in canned fruits has been 
uniformly satisfactory. 


For some reason or other buyers of the staple line 
of canned foods are holding off—waiting for, no one 
seems to know what. More than likely it will prove— 
higher prices. 


Speaking of the Baltimore canned foods market, 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. say, under date of July 31st. 


Stringless Beans—One can get too much of a good thing, 
and so can the stringless bean crop. The prospects were splen- 
did for a good pack this year, but the extreme hot weather dur- 
ing the past two weeks shriveled the young beans and also 
played havoc with the more advanced growth. As a result, the 
market price for the raw stock advanced this week, and so did 
the prices for the canned article. Most of the buying this week 
was for account of canners who were caught unawares by the 
rapid change in the crop situation and by speculators who are 
always on the alert to fatten their bank account at the first op- 
portunity. If the late crop could be depended upon to help out, 
the present situation would not appear so serious; but, alas! 
there is no balm in Gilead in that direction for either the can- 
ners or the buyers. Viewing the outlook from all angles, in- 
tending buyers will profit by purchases made at this time. 


Future Tomatoes—No sizes were active this week, except 
in a limited degree. Some orders were received for well-known 
brands that always sell, regardless, but there was no punch to 
the business. The crop did not have another set-back this week, 
which is something to be thankful for. The canners do not seem 
to be worried about the lack of orders, and, for that matter, the 
buyers seem to be equally indifferent to their commitments. It 
has been proven that it is poor policy to carry all of one’s eggs 
in one basket, and on this basis we recommend following the 
market style of buying this season, thereby working on an.av- 
erage cost method, rather than on_a hazard program, which has 
been the popular trend thus far. It might be well to remember 
that the country-wide acreage planted to tomatoes is only 60 per 
cent ncrmal, and that the crop has had a hard time this season. 


Other Futures—Aside from inquiries for corn, potatoes, 
lima beans, ete., interest was lacking this week. They will all 
have their innings later on, doubtless. 

Spot Tomatoes—Business was nil this week, except for small 
orders that filtered through, instead of carload lots, which has 
been the case for some time back. If nothing happens, the can- 
ners expect to begin packing new tomatoes next week from the 
early pickings of the forward Jersey crop. 

Spot Vegetables—The demand for cut green stringless beans 
led the van this week, with peas a close second. The other items, 
potatoes, kraut, mixed vegetables, beets, corn, etc., did not at- 
tract much attention. 


Spot Fruits—There was fair buying of blackberries, straw- 
herries, apples and pears, but the business was nothing to brag 
about. Pineapple, cherries, etc.. were neglected. 

Cove Oysters and Herring Roe—Neither were sought after. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Feels Vacations—Hand-to-Mouth Tomatoes— 
Corn Still Slack—Sardines Advance—New Fruit 
Standards — Asparagus Short — California 
Fruits Advance—Eastern Fruits 
Active—Other Reports 

New York, July 28, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Demand for spot canned foods 
has eased off somewhat during the past week, 
and new packs have likewise come in for less 

attention. It appears probable that the usual spell of 
summer dullness is at hand, and predictions are now 
being heard in the trade that this slackness will con- 
tinue until after the Labor Day holiday. Many of the 
jobbers are out of town on vacations, and the same is 
true of a great many of the canned foods brokers. All 
of this naturally makes for a very quiet spot trade. On 
a few items demand has been well sustained, but the 
lines wanted are in most instances not available, so 
little actual business has resulted. 

Tomatoes Routine—Jobbers have been ordering 
forward Southern tomatoes only in hand-to-mouth 
fashion, and are ordering sufficient stocks to take care 
of their running requirements; on the other hand, are 
not pushing the situation, and the market appears to 
have attained some degree of stabilization. Standards, 
for both prompt shipment and later delivery out of new 
packs, are quotable as follows: 1s, 5214c¢ to 55c; 2s, 
80c to 8214c; 3s, $1.1714 to $1.20, and 10s, $3.65 to 
$3.75, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Californias are 
meeting with a moderate inquiry on spot at $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 214s and $3.75 per dozen for 10s. Indiana 
packers are quoting spot standard 2s at 85c per dozen, 
but are generally holding futures at 10c per dozen 
above that figure. On 3s the market is quoted at $1.25 


for prompt shipment. Future 10s are held at $4.00 on 
standards. 


Standard Corn Sluggish—The market for South- 
ern packs has thus far failed to emerge from its slump, 
and a rather easy undertone still obtains on offerings 
for prompt shipment. Standard crushed in most in- 
stances is held at 90c per dozen at the cannery, but 
shoepeg is available at 85c, and reports of business 
done under that figure have been heard. The chains 
are moving standard corn in fair volume, but whole- 
sale grocers are not operating to any. great extent, 
either for prompt or later delivery. The jobbers de- 
clare that their retail trade is not supporting canned 
corn futures, and state that they have no incentive to 
load up, notwithstanding current reports of probable 
curtailment of packs this year. 


Maine Sardines Up—Talk of a stronger market for 
Maine sardines has been followed by an advance of 15c 
per case in prices on sardines packed in oil, the balance 
of the market remaining steady. Some improvement 
in buying has been seen during the past week, some 
of the jobbers taking the recent statements of the 
packers regarding probable price mark-ups more seri- 
ously than did others in the market, and profiting 
thereby. The advance in quotations became effective 
yesterday. It is understood that canners’ holdings of 
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sardines are exceedingly limited, and the canners thus 
far have been unable to get fish in sufficient quantities 
to permit of operating on a capacity schedule. 


Red Salmon Lower—Packers are seeking to book 
business on new pack Alaska red salmon at $3.00 per 
dozen, but the buyers are rather slow in responding. 
Recent high prices on red salmon have been reflected 
in some falling off in the consumption of the grade in 
this market. Much of this demand has shifted over to 
pinks, the advertising campaign of the packers of the 
latter grade having come at a most propitious moment. 
More demand for pinks has been manifested, but most 
of the buyers appear inclined to defer placing any large 
business until later on in the season, after they have 
had an opportunity of getting prices and “‘dope” on the 
situation from the packers in relation to production, 
stocks, etc. A fair movement continues onespot, but 
this demand is being filled from the holdings of jobbers 
and the consigned salmon which has been on the mar- 
ket here for some weeks past. 


Tuna—Nothing new has developed in the tuna sit- 
uation. The market is still quite firm on whitemeat, 
reflecting small holdings and the bullish outlook on the 
Coast. Bluefin and yellowfin are in moderate supply, 
and are meeting with a seasonably active demand on 
spot. 

New Fruit Standards—The trade has displayed 
considerable interest in the revised and amended 
standards and definitions for fruit and fruit products 
as announced by the Secretary of Agriculture this week 
for the guidance of department officials enforcing the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. Cold-pack fruit, accord- 
ing to the ruling, is the clean, sound product obtained 
by packing in a suitable container, properly prepared, 
fresh fruit, with or without the addition of sugar, and 
maintaining it at a temperature sufficiently low to in- 
sure its preservation. Canned fruit, the ruling sets 
forth, is the clean, sound product made from properly 
prepared fresh fruit, with or without water and, or, 
sugar (a) by processing in a suitable hermetically 
sealed container or (b) by heating and packing in a 
suitable container which is then hermetically sealed. 

Short on Asparagus—Delivery schedules on new- 
pack California asparagus are coming through from 
the packers, showing pro-rata deliveries in most in- 
stances. That of the California Packing Corporation, 
about typical of the larger packers, shows deliveries 
ranging from 60 per cent on 214s large unpeeled white 
all the way to 90 per cent on 214s giant white peeled. 
Libby delivered 100 per cent on a number of grades, 
while the Corporation delivered in full on all No. 1 
square and picnic tins, and on several grades in 214s. 
As a result of the pro rating of deliveries, the market 
has firmed up notably on some of the grades which 
have been most scarce. 

Buyers Fooled on Fruits—A number of jobbers 
placed only a small part of their forward requirements 
on California fruits this season, under the impression 
that they would be able to pick up what they needed 
later on; possibly at prices more advantageous than 
the opening. The reason cited for holding off when 
opening prices were named was that the retail trade 
was not buying. Judging from the present situation, 
both the jobbers and the retailers who refused to book 
early have been fooled again by the market. Advances 
over opening prices have already been named on a num- 
ber of items in the list, notably apricots and peaches, 
and these advances have been accompanied by with- 
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drawals on other items. While nothing in the nature 
of a shortage has yet made its appearance, it is evident 
that the market position in California this year is much 


. sounder than many of the short-sighted buyers care to 


admit. The advances and withdrawals noted thus far 
have been on the part of responsible market factors. 

Eastern Fruits Selling—New York and Michigan 
packers are getting a very good inquiry for fruits, par- 
itcularly berries and cherries, and prices are well main- 
tained all along the line. Packers are reported to have 
booked an unusually large amount of packed-to-order 
peaches this season also, the market in general having 
been quite active. 

Shrimp Stocks Scarce—With primary markets 
practically bare of shrimp to offer for prompt ship- 


ment, the spot market has developed a firmer tone. Job- 


bers are not anxious to job out any of their holdings, 
reserving what stocks they have for their own retail 
trade. Packers do not expect to have additional sup- 
plies to offer prompt for about a month yet. 

Beans Have Sold Better—Maryland canners of 
stringless beans are reported to have made gratifying 
progress in cutting down their carry-over stocks of 
standard stringless beans, but the market for new pack 
has not developed any additional firmness, canners 
quoting 87!4c to 90c per dozen at the factory. It is not 
expected that this year’s pack will be more than half 
of what the Maryland canners put up last season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


No Speculative Interest in Canned Foods—Good Rains 
Have Been General in the Central West This 
Week—Spot Canned Corn Neither in 
Good Supply Nor Demand—Pack of 

Alaskas Fine in Wisconsin. 


ENERALITIES -There is no speculative interest 
fs. in canned foods, and brokers seem to think that 

it is impossible to arouse any, as wholesale buyers 
are content to take their chances on the output and the 
regular trend of the market. 

They do not seem to be able to appreciate the 
prophecies of those who claim that last year’s heavy 
production of canned peas, corn and tomatoes has been 
almost completely absorbed by the market, and that 
the acreage and crop of 1926 is heavily reduced. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to impart 
the buying courage to the wholesale grocers. 

Good rains have been general in the Central West 
this week and the threatened conditions of drought 
have gone into the discard. Reports from the canning 
districts of peas are that the output of late or sweet 
peas is likely to be quite short, but the prospects for 
the yield of canned corn and tomatoes in the Central 
West have improved somewhat this week, owing to the 
general rains throughout Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 

Canned Corn—Spot canned corn is not either in 
good supply or good demand. The wholesalers seem to 
be well supplied for their immediate requirements, and 
say that retail grocers are supplying their corn consu- 
mers with roasting ears instead of canned corn. 

The demand for canned corn for future delivery is 
quiet, and neither retail or wholesale dealers seem to be 
interested. 
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Canned Peas—The canners of peas are now busily 
engaged in Wisconsin and Michigan in packing the late 
or sweet varieties, and the reports from field brokers 
and direct from canners are to the effect that there will 
be a heavy shortage of the pack of sweet peas as com- 
pared with last year, and that weather conditions have 
been very unfavorable. 

It is reported from Wisconsin that the quality of 
the pack of both Alaska or early peas and sweets or 
late pack is unusually fine, and that but few low grade 
peas have been put into the cans. Standards are hard 
to find in the hands of Wisconsin canners, and all the 
canners of the state have tried hard to have no part of 
their output which they will have to put under the 
“Sub-Standard Poor Quality” label. 


Definite conditions as to the unsold portion of the 
pea pack in Wisconsin or Michigan are not yet obtain- 
able by the brokers, as the canners have not yet taken 
an accurate count of their output. Indiana canners 
have finished their pack of peas and find that there is 
some surplus over their sales and that it is of very de- 
sirable quality. 

Canned Tomatoes—-A fine series of good rains in 
Chicago and vicinity has fallen this past week, and has 
relieved the overheated condition of the weather, but 
several canners from Indiana and Illinois who have vis- 
ited Chicago during the week, and with whom I have 
conversed, state that the rains did not extend south of 
Bloomington, IIl., or Indianapolis, Ind., and that the 
southern parts of those states did not get the benefit of 
the rains. 

There is no demand whatever for spot canned to- 
matoes, as dealers are apparently amply supplied. 

The interest in future canned tomatoes of the 1926 
pack is not apparent, and brokers report that buyers 
have seemingly concluded to wait for further develop- 
ments. The shoving up of the prices because of the 
hot weather, which was made about ten days ago on 
future canned tomatoes, did not hold, and prices are 
about the same as two weeks ago. 

There is no change in the situation of the canned 
fruit pack in Michigan from last week. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Busy Canning Peaches—Pears Ready and All Canners 
Face Busy Season—Now No Worry About Sales. 
Spinach Sold Up Close—Increased Pack of 
Salmon Indicated—Records Set in Daily 

e Packs of Pineapple—Coast Notes 
San Francisco, July 29, 1926. 


ROPS—California has had some sizzling hot 
weather of late; fruits are being ripened earlier 
than usual and canners are already being crowded. 

The packing of freestone peaches has been on for some 
time and clingstones are now making their appearance 
in quantities. Pears are also ripening early, so that 
canners will have their hands full for several weeks 
to care for everything offered. There have been but 
comparatively few additions to the facilities of Cali- 
fornia canneries during the past year, and a larger 
pack than ever is figured on, which means that plants 
must run longer hours than ever before and that the 
highest degree of efficiency must be secured. 
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Sales—The sales division of the canning business 
has come through in splendid shape this year, and there 
is now no worry in regard to the disposal of the pack 
of both fruits and vegetables. In fruits, there has 
already been some withdrawals on the part of large 
packers, with others promised for the near future. 
There have also been some advances, even on items 
which will be the most heavily packed, and the end 
has not been reached in this direction. In fact, the 
whole line is showing a firmness not thought possible 
when opening prices were announced a few weeks ago. 
A heavy pack of apricots has been made, but many 
grades are already sold up and the firmness on this line 
is especially noticeable. Packers generally comment- 
ing on the fine quality of this year’s output. 

Vegetables—What is true in regard to fruits is 
also true in regard to some of the leading vegetables 
packed in California. Spinach is sold up closer than 
many apparently realize and prices are steadily mov- 
ing upward. Asparagus is just commencing to feel the 
general upward trend and a better demand is being 
noted since the launching of the advertising campaign, 
which has been looked forward to with so much interest 
by the trade. One or two of the large packing con- 
cerns are reporting short deliveries on a few of the 
higher grades and will make deliveries on these ranging 
from 60 to 80 per cent. Most of the short deliveries 
are on such items as Giant White and Giant Green, 
peeled, Colossal White and Mammoth White tips, and 
are not on the popular selling grades. 


Salmon—The outlook is for an increased pack of 
canned salmon in Alaska, according to advices being 
received from the Territory. Henry O’Malley, United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries, recently reported 
that the pack was making a much better showing than 
was true to a corresponding date last year. The pack 
in Bristol Bay, where the catch runs largely to red 
salmon, is described as normal, while Cook Inlet and 
Southeastern Alaska are showing good results. The 
matter of closing the fisheries on Copper River, so that 
they can rehabilitate, is under consideration. Prices 
on new pack Alaska salmon were named recently by 
Seattle interests as follows: Red, No. 1 tall, $3.15; 


halves, flat, $2.15; Pink, No. 1 tall, $1.45; halves, flat, 


$1.05; Chums, No. 1 tall, $1.25. Some business has 
been done on No. 1 Reds at less than the opening price, 
and about $3 a dozen now seems to be the prevailing 
price. At the same time Pinks have stiffened slightly. 
Opening prices by the Alaska Packers Association are 


not expected until the extent of the pack is definitely 
known. 


Pineapples—The peak of production in the pine- 
apple industry was reached in July and records have 
been broken with interesting regularity. On July 8, 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., broke its own 
record when 63,408 cases were turned out in twenty- 
four hours. On the following day this record gave 
away to a new one when 69,540 cases were packed, 
and on July 10 a total of 70,273 cases were packed. 
Reduced to tins, this means that on one day in a single 
plant there were 1,686,552 tins of pineapple put up, 
figuring 24 to the case. In many canneries on the 
mainland a pack of 70,000 cases for the entire season 
would be considered a satisfactory run. 

Coast Notes—More than two hundred cars of cling 
peaches are moving out of Sutter County each day to 
outside canneries, the hot weather having matured the 
fruit with a rush. Tuscan clings are now receiving 
attention and other variéties will soon be moving. A 
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considerable part of the shipments go to canneries in 


the San Francisco Bay district, where ample labor is 
available. 

The deadlock between fishermen and sardine can- 
ners at Monterey, Cal., on the price question is still on, 
but fishing operations are to be commenced at once 
with crews brought up from San Pedro. Two purse 
seine boats have arrived and will commence fishing for 
the K. Hovden Canning Company. Fishermen demand 
$12.50 a ton for fish, while canners are united in their 
declarations that not more than $10 a ton can be paid, 
considering market conditions. 


Word has been received from Alaska by the Alaska 
Packers’ Association of the death at Wrangel of Louis 
Schott, veteran superintendent for this packing con- 
cern. Mr. Schott, who made his home at Marysville, 
Cal., joined the Alaska Packers’ Association at the time 
the organization was formed in 1893, and was consid- 
ered one of the most capable men in the salmon packing 
industry. Arrangements are being made to have the 
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body returned to California for burial. 

The Mathews Kadota Fig Growers’ Association has 
been incorporated at Stockton, Cal., by John W. Oliver, 
Vallejo; J. L. Pettygrove, Berkeley ; James L. Klemme, 
Stockton; Alfred M. MacGaren, Berkeley, and George 
W. Mathews, Santa Rosa. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is to promote the growing of Kaddota figs, which 
are especially valuable for canning purposes. The 
McDougall Fig Growers’ Association has also been 
organized at Stockton for the same purpose. 


Through the Canners League of California, mem- 
bers of this organization are being advised that the 
Argentine government has postponed the enforcement 
of the decree requiring certain canned foods to be 
packed in lacquered tins in order to be admitted into 
that country. The order becomes effective November 
10, instead of July 10, as originally planned. 

The Nestucca Canning Company has been incor- 
porated at Portland, Ore., with a capital stock of $5,000 
by George A. Carter, F. J. Reed, and Joseph O’Conner. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


The Canned Foods Gamble—How Will The Market Work Out This Year?—Many Buyers 
Uncertain as To Trend in Production and Prices—Need for Data on Stocks Seen— 
Department of Commerce Seeking Elimination of Wastes in Wholesale Grocery 
Trade—Jobbers Urged To Sue Railroads For Full Settlement of 

Loss and Damage Claims. 


HE CANNED FOODS OUTLOOK- -With the canning and 

I canned foods distributing trade at the end of one of the 
most unusual seasons in the history of the industry, con- 
siderable discussion is heard relative to the outlook for the new 
season just getting under way. Large jobbers of canned foods 
have shown exceptionally divergent opinions as to the outlook 
this year, some extremely bearish and others quite the con- 
trary. One close observer of the market sums it up thuswise: 
“The canned foods market is essentially a gamble, and there- 
fore an uncertain thing at best. In the first place, the packers 
themselves have no definite control over their supplies of raw 
materials. They can regulate to some extent the size of their 
crops ‘through their contracting of acreage, but here their 
control ends. The yield per acre is out of their hands. They 
likewise have no means of keeping tabs on the ‘wildcat’ acre- 
age, that of growers who plant with the expectation of selling 
to the canners if the market is right at the time of crop ma- 
turity. Thus we have the time-honored ‘gluts’ and the equally 
famous ‘famines.’ If it rains a little during the growing 
season, the buyer sagely talks of bumper crops in an effort to 
bring down the future prices of the packers. If it rains too 
much, the canner ‘puts on the panic’ and we hear nothing but 
grief and calamity from the packing belts. The ‘three horse- 
men’ of the canning industry—drouth, excessive rainfall, and 
probable pro rata—are always with us. This is all part of the 
game, however, and the wise canned foods buyer must be able 
to put two and two together and somehow make the total come 
out five—impossible as that may sound. Other time-honored 
fixtures in the canning industry are the ‘bare floors’ of the 
canneries at the start of the season (packer’s version) and the 
huge carry-over on those same floors (buyer’s version). Is it 
any wonder that the job of packing and selling canned foods 
is the intriguing game that itis? Seriously, though, the canned 
foods industry has passed the day when practices such as this 
should be the recognized factors that they are. Heavy losses 
are taken each year by the packers, and by the jobbers as well, 
and a good part of this, I believe, could be eliminated through 
more intelligent direction of the industry. The laws of the 
country prevent either the packers or the jobbers from getting 
together in the accepted sense of the word and comparing notes 
on actual stocks and the outlook, vital though advance data of 
this type is to the industry. The chance to get this informa- 
tion, however, should come through some agency of the Govern- 
ment, and the Department of Commerce is best fitted for the 


be, if some of the talk we heard from our cotton-growing friends 
work. Government statistics are not always what they might 
is justified, but at least they are better than nothing, and can 
be made really accurate and of the utmost importance to in- 
dustry if genuine cooperation is extended by all in the trade. 
I believe that the proposal recently advanced for such gather- 
ing of authentic data on canned foods stocks is the solution to 
the problem, and is the stabilizer which the canned food industry 
needs. We are not gambling with stocks in our market, but we 
are trying our best to feed the nation and a good part of the 
world as well. Overproduction of canned foods, such as occurred 
in the corn, tomatoes, and pea divisions last year, benefit no 
one in the long run. True, the consumers got the benefit of 
low prices on this merchandise when it was forced on the market 
through distressed selling, but at losses to the packers and 
distributors as well. These losses which the food indusrty 
suffers must all be shared 4 ‘the consumers, and it inevitably 
works out that way. It will readily be recognized that this 
is not a selfish viewpoint to take, when it is realized that the 
peas, corn, and tomatoes which went into the cans would have 
reached the consumers in their fresh state had the packers 
possessed sufficient data on the situation to permit them to 
govern their production accordingly. Thus, the consumers would 
have received the benefit of the low prices due to the large crops 
in any event. The vicious part of a situation such as existed 
on the items mentioned last year is the developmentseof the 
following season. A burned child dreads the fire, they say, 
and a ‘stung’ packer likewise avoids the overproduction which 
has cost him so dearly in the preceding season. Thus, the old 
adage of a ‘feast or a famine’ seems to work out with respect 
to canned foods right along. How much saner and more sen- 
sible in all ways to give the packers and distributors of canned 
foods the benefit of accurate data on the stocks on hand, to 
permit them to guide their operations to avoid overproduction 
and overstocking, and at the same time pack sufficient canned 
foods to enable these wholesome products to reach the con- 
sumers at moderate prices. Overproduction always means low 
prices at retail, and, by the same token, short packs mean high 
prices. Thus, the consumer’s costs balance in the long run. 
While placid enough on the surface, the canned foods market 
just getting under way on new season’s pack is a puzzler. How 
‘Many cases of peas, corn, and tomatoes will be packed? How 
much fruit? We hear opinions on all sides, and they are far 
from unanimous in either regard. Thus, the buyer is again up 
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THE KOOK-MORE KOILS 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up _ 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 
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AUTOMATIC One quarter turn of Con- 


trol wheel stops travelling 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 


and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 


quest. 
S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools 
Inspection 
Grading TABLES 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


ARABOL 
Adhesives for Food-Packers 


Your labels are not worth anything 


if they come off before they reach 
consumers. 


There is only one way to make sure 
your labels will stick. Use ARABOL 


labeling paste. Write for samples 
and information. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


New York: i10 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), II]. Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 
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against it, and ‘on his own’ when it comes to providin 
for the future. If he has the benefit of the advice of _loya 
and conscientious brokers, he is that much better off. If his 
relations with his packers are close enough to permit of the two 
of them ‘talking turkey’ he is still further benefitted. But none 
of the three—the packer, broker, or buyer—has his fingers on 
the pulse of the country’s market such as he would if statistics 
on stocks were available. The cotton industry has this data; 
the petroleum industry has it; the coal trade has it. All of 
these are key industries, but the canning trade does not run 
second to any of them in national importance. Why not similar 
facilities for the canners and distributors of America’s canned 
foods?” 


Eliminating Delivery Wastes—The Department of Com- 
merce, in its campaign for the elimination of waste in industry, 
is studying the problem of waste in delivery service in the 
grocery trade. The Department is seeking from the trade, 
through the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the 
following data: 

(a) What is the cost of making special or additional de- 
livery trips over and above two deliveries a day to retailers? 
This should, include enough margin to cover the actual cost of 
transportation on these trips, plus enough profit to cover the 
merchandise sold and delivered. Give estimate of the costs 
of such trips, and the yearly amount of such costs to your firm. 

(b) What is the amount of collect telegrams or reverse long 
distance telephone charges annually paid by your firm on mer- 
,chandise orders sent in by retailers which could have been just 
as well ordered through salesmen or by letter? 


R. H. Rowe, secretary of the Association, addresses the 
trade as follows: “Please send us answers to these two ques- 
tions as soon as possible in order that we may give the infor- 
mation to the Department of Commerce and cooperate with 
that Department in its highly praiseworthy effort to eliminate 
the many wastes in distribution.” 


Don’t Compromise. Sue!—The foregoing is the advice 
which J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, offers the trade in a letter dealing with 
railroad loss and damage claim settlements. “No day passes,” 
he writes, “that does not bring us letters concerning the filing 
and collection of loss and damage claims. The purpose of most 
of the communications is to report that a claim has been filed 
on the basis of market value at destination at time the goods 
should have arrived, and the railroad has declined payment, 
advising that claim must be amended to read on a basis of net 
cost to claimant (plus freight, if any paid). The following is 
typical of the inquiries: ‘Carrying out your advice we filed 
claim against A. C. L. Railroad for one barrel molasses at the 
prevailing resale price, 60 cents. They refuse to pay the claim 
for more than ‘invoice cost and freight charges.’ Invoice cost 
was 58 cents and freight charges. What course would you now 
advise us to pursue?’ To the above we replied as follows: 
‘This acknowledges receipt of your letter of July 7. The rail- 
road now having failed to pay you an amount due you, our only 
advice would be that you deal with them just as you would any 
other debtor who repudiates an obligation. Place the account 
in the hands of your attorney and tell him to institute suit. 
You will probably win the suit, and in such event we trust that 
the Atlantic Coast Line will appeal from the decision and we 
shall then take the litigation off your hands and go on to the 
Supreme Court with it. You will, of course, understand that 
what is desirable is to have such a case as this reach the United 
States Supreme Court. We would strongly advise against any 
compromise settlement with the transportation company. When 
one of these cases is compromised the complainant not only 
loses his own money, but weakens the situation as it relates to 
similar loss and damage claims that may be filed by others. 
We have issued, and doubtless will continue to issue, many 
valuable bulletins on this, a most important subject. We have 
quoted abundant decisions upholding the right of the claimant 
to a settlement upon a basis of market value. Of course, the 
carrier is going to bluff you into a compromise settlement if 
you quietly surrender. Why compromise? Every time you do 
so you not only injure yourself but thereby express your tacit 
endorsement of a wrong, and thus encourage the railroad to 
apply the same treatment to the next claimant. You suffer 
and cause others to suffer a loss. Sue! Call the bluff! Write 
these claim agents: ‘We refuse your proposal that we accept 
this compromise settlement. Pay this claim as filed or promptly 
return our file, as we propose to enter suit for the amount 
claimed.’ Remember this, the transportation companies will 
bluff the claimant into a compromise settlement whenever per- 
mitted to do it; their high-powered, high-salaried freight claim 
agents know their instructions and will carry them out, when 
you permit it. The unfortunate feature of this whole question 
is that it is very difficult to get a transportation company to 
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appeal these cases when they lose them. As you are aware, 
we have a standing offer to prosecute one of these cases to the 
higher courts at the expense of the Association if, after losing 
the case in a lower court, the transportation company will ap- 
peal. In many cases when the claimant refuses the compromise 
and threatens to sue, the transportation company will settle 
the claim as filed. In other instances, when they stand’ suit 
and lose they then refuse to appeal, knowing full well that the 
ccurts are against thm on this issue, and that to go to the 
higher courts they are simply piling up additional expense. 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


yy 


Franklin, Ind.—The Nevison-Weiskopf Company have 
brought suit against the Ideal Canning Company for failure 
in payment of $600. 


Roanoke, Va.—B. C. Moseley has disposed of all interests 
which he formerly held in the Kentucky Canning Company. 
H. D. Didier has been placed in charge of all Kentucky 
operations. 


Aspero, Pa.—The Aspero Fruit and Products Company have 
applied to the Court of Common Pleas of Adams County, Penn., 
for a decree of dissolution of the company for the purpose of 
winding up the business. Creditors will be heard on August 
21st, 1926, at 10:30 A. M., at the above-named court, Gettysburg. 


Milford, I1l—The Milford Canning Company has completely 
overhauled their husk conveyer and extended it quite an addi- 
tional distance from the building. The last 150 feet is on an 
elevated street tramway and arranged with five spouts where 
wagons can be loaded by driving them under the trap door in 
the spout above. This will enable the growers bringing in corn 
to take back a load of husks with no delay or labor on his part 
and thereby keep the grounds clear of such refuse. 


Booneville, Ky.—Moyers & Moore of Booneville are install- 
ing a cannery at their mill which belonged to the Buck Creek 
Canning Company a few years ago. 


Paris, Ky.—The Kentucky Canning Company, which re- 
cently purchased the plant formerly owned and operated by 
G. O. Tuck & Co., has made extensive repairs and alterations 
preparatory to handling the large crop of tomatoes being grown. 
When finished the plant will be one of the most complete now 
operated in Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, and which is 
the headquarters of the company, under local management of 
B. F. Courtright.—Citizen. 


Owensboro, Ky.—A late growing season caused by the long 
drought will delay opening local tomato canning plants this 
year, according to the general manager of the Owensboro Con- 
serve Company. While the usual time for beginning canning 
operations is the first week in August, this year it will prob- 
ably be two weeks later. 


Traverse City, Mich.—J. C. Morgan & Sons of this city are 
operating the Crystal Canning Company plant at Frankfort 
this year. This plant will handle red raspberries, black rasp- 
berries and blackberries along with the annual cherry pack. 
Apples in large quantities also will be handled. 


Pentwater, Mich.—Word has been received that the T. A. 
Snyder Preserve Company may take over the Sears & Nichols 
canning factory here and establish a branch factory for the 
canning of fruits. The factory was used this year as a receiv- 
ing station for strawberries by the F. A. Snyder Preserve 
Company. 


Hicksville, Ohio—The Harkey Canning Company is build- 
ing an addition to its plant in order to provide facilities for its 
growing business. The new addition will be utilized for canning 
corn and kraut. A large acreage of both corn and cabbage 
has been planted. - 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 

THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


( A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean—out fishin’; 

His thoughts are mostly good and clean—out fishin’; 
He doesn’t knock his fellow men, 
Or harbor any grudges then; 

A feller’s at his finest when—out fishin’. 


The rich are comrades to the poor—out fishin’; 
All brothers of a common lure—out fishin’; 
The urchin with the pin and string 
Can chum with millionaire and king; 
Vain pride is a forgotten thing—out fishin’. 


A feller gets a chance to dream—out fishin’; 
He learns the beauties of a stream—out fishin’; 
An’ he can wash his soul in air 
That isn’t foul with selfish care 
An’ relish plain and simple fare—out fishin’. 


Te POWER of attractive labels A feller has no time for hate—out fishin’; 


He isn’t eager to be great—out fishin’; 


to help sales has been repeat- Or goods high upon 
edly proved. | But he is always just himself—out fishing’. 
‘Putting your product on the dedlet’s J A feller’s glad to be a friend—out fishin’; 
] A helpin’ hand he'll always lend—out fishin’; 
shelves does not complete the sale. “the brotherhood of red and line 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that || 
will create a favorable impression. sally with ont 
Let us show you what we mean. by 
attractive labels. 4 A feller’s always mostly man—out fishin’. 
CONSULT OUR EXPLAINS IT 


: UREAU i Tourist From the States—See here, friend, when I was 
% TRADE MARK B ‘, here in 1914 you told me this hotel was 700 feet above sea level. 
Ni oO new brand should be adopted ‘| Now you tell me it’s over a thousand. 


Hotel Proprietor—But, m’sieur, remembare ze war—has 


without careful investigation. ; eet not mak’ everyt’ing go up, yes?—-London Passing Show. 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.: It , Rencemaber-<iut even if he did hit you, you ought not to 
rand names Inciu ing all regis 
brands. The service is free. } CRUELTY 


*, “T’ll never speak to Olgo again. She is mean! I bought a 
OO0OCOO hat just like hers, and then she went and bought a new one and 


‘| gave the other to her cook!”—Kasper, Stockholm. 
The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company . 


“I’m in a terrible funk. A fellow wrote me a letter saying 


i he’d shoot me if I didn’t keep away from his wife!” 
oar ae oe i “Why don’t you keep away from his wife?” 
j “He didn’t sign hi !”—London Opinion. 
55 ST. 70N. 3rd.ST. He didn’t sign his name p 


NOT ENOUGH TEETH © 


“I’ve found a really wonderful dentist,” a Scotsman told his 
friend. “Every time he extracts a tooth he gives his patient a 
drink.” 


J “Then what are you so gloomy about? Did he run of 
whisky?” 


“No; I ran out of teeth.’—Northern Daily Telegraph. 


~ 
7 
A 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY.’ 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,TIn, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Coe., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


‘Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 

ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 


Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. ; 
- CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo , Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


. Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
oe. String Bean. See String Bean 
y. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
apetem Can Co., New York. 

ntinental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cincinnati... 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
nes. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

, Steam. See Boiler: 
Enameléd-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara 
The Fairbanks Co., New 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Ce., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery, t. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider * Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. Ses 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin- Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & , Inc., Balttmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.» Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLAS8-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague- Selis Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. aaa 
vernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
rie Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
PANS, Steam. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee -Sells Corp., Chic: cago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. a 
-Sells Corp.,, Chicugo. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Machine Co., Salem, 
Benin- Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall's Son,’ Baltimore. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Bells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
ich, Cincinnati. 
ee ‘ins & & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
rague Selle Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
ld Co., New York City. 
Co., Rid N. J. 
Morral. Bros., orral Oh 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

& Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

es Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
ABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

a Rey Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robi ne & Co. Ine. Baltimore. 
t Machinery Co altimore 

Pastrow Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
in-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bow. Rennebure & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
rague-Sells 
Machinery 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Bexes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Bmrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
. Brenold Ce., York Cit 
Kaa pp Co., Pidgewood, N. J 
Robins & Ce., Ine., Baitimere. 
PEA AND BEAN 8EED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Doseman, Mont. 
D. Seeq@ Co., tol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Ce. 
PEA CANNER®’ MACHINERY. 


See Cranes. 


Ayars Maehine Ce., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ry€er Co.. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamaehek Mash. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Corp., burg, Wis. 
BRAM 
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a Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Gent Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Emrich, Cincinnati. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimor 

“ae and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ay Co., Berlin, Wis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sells Corp., Chicago 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Kar] Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
on Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

ze H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair Sent Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

& Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
aay 4 Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

eg A Mfg. Co., Sfiver Creek, N. Y. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Corp., Chicag: 0. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. = Baskets. 

Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Cap 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. Bee Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

* DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


See Can- 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., weg Mont. 
Landreth Seed Bristol 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chi 
Separators. See Pea Cann ning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

ehines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Co., Max, New Yerk Cit 

ameron Can Me be 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimor ‘ 

SIEVES AND 


Hunt! Mfg. Ce., Si Creek, A 
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SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Sprague-Sells Corp. ., Chicag 
Sorters, Pea. See Sean and Grading 
Machinery. 

SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 

chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, eer and Steel Type, 
Brands, Etc 

Phil Emric Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

FOR KETTLES. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Fr Corp., Chi cago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. ilver Creek, a 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore . Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi icago. 

hee: Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Roch ester, _ 
Sprague-Sells’ Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., 
Corp., Ch icag 

TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co. —Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, 
Phila. Thermometer nila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Randall's Son, Baltimore. 
Robins & Co., Inc., ere. 
Sells Corp., Chicag 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indiana lis. 
0. Randall's Son, Baitim 


A. K. Robins & Co., Balthnore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

C. EB. Richardson,, Washington, D 

Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ¥. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen ne. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., "Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

prague-se rp. 

and B Baskets. See Bas- 


‘See Speed 


ket 
Windrnills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. seid 
Paper. See: Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYAN DOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 


’ 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


ARTISTIC 


“PEERLESS” owing air compressor TYPE “G E” 


(With or without gear drive attachment) 


Can be had in any size 
from 7 h. p., displacing 
47 cu. ft. free air per 
minute to 52h. p., dis- 
placing 262 cu. ft. free 
air per minute, accord- 
ing to your require- 
ments. 


The splash oiling feat- 
ture warrants the life 


of all working parts. 


AN & CO. 801-11 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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